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yo can’t dictate to a bird where he is to flush up 
or what angle he is to take. But this you can do. 
Put more speed into your shot—take a shorter lead 
on your bird—shoot the speed shells—Remington- 


UMC steel lined Arrow and Nitro Club. 


With these speed shells, you cut down the guess 
work—get your bird with the center of your load. 















The steel lining gives the speed — grips the 
smokeless powder in a way that puts all the drive of 
the explosion right behind your shot where it belongs. 


Or, if you prefer black powder, “The old reliable 
yellow shells,” Remington-UMC New Clubs, will 
give you sure fire, hard hitting loads. 





Your dealer carries them—or if he doesn’t, 
there’s a more alert dealer in your section 
who is worth your finding. 

. Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


299 Broadway, New York 12 Geary St., San Francisco 
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Caruso 
as Rhadames 
in Aida 
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Victor Record 
of ‘‘Celeste Aida’’ 
sung by Caruso 


DOT 





Both are Caruso 


The Victor Record of Caruso’s voice is 
just as truly Caruso as Caruso himself. 

It actually zs Caruso—his own mag- 
nificent voice, with all the wonderful 
power and beauty of tone that make him 
the greatest of all tenors. 

Every one of the hundred and three 
Caruso records brings you not only his 
art, but his personality. When you hear 
Caruso on the Victrola in your own home, 
you hear him just as truly as if you were 
listening to him in the Metropolitan 




















Opera House. 





The proof is in the hearing. 
Any Victor dealer in any city in 
the world will gladly play for you 
Victor Records by Caruso or any 
other of the world’s greatest 
artists. 

Various styles of Victors and Victrolas $10 to $soo. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A, 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 
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' re No uniform body in all temperatures 
and under all conditions, is one of 


| WY the first requirements of the motorist. 


| [LEROLEN 


The Standard Oil for Motor Cars 


Fulfills this requirement exactly. It does not thin out 
in the sometimes intense heat of Arizona and Southern 
California; yet its low cold test keeps it from becoming 
heavy in the cooler climates of the Pacific Northwest. 


ZEROLENE—The Carbon Proof Oil. 
Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


Standard Oil Company 


(CALIFORNIA) 
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OVERLAND 
LIMITED 


Extra Fare 


Train de Luxe 


Southern Pacific — Union Pacific — Chicago & North Western 


To Chicago Daily 
in 63% Hours 


From San Francisco (Ferry Station) 4:00 

From Oakland (Sixteenth St. Station) 4:38 

Arrive Chicago (North Western Station) 9:30 
(8rd Morning) 


PDD 
385 


New All-Steel Equipment—Electric Lighted 


Barber Shop Manicuring 
Shower Bath Hairdressing 
Valet Service Stenographer 
Massage Stock and 
Ladies’ Maid News Report 


Observation Car—Ladies’ Parlor—Library 
Buffet Clubroom Car—Dining Car 


Drawingrooms Compartments Suites of three or more Rooms 


First Class Tickets only 


Connecting with Limited Trains of Eastern Lines arriving 
New York fourth morning out of San Francisco 


Southern Pacific 


SAN FRANCISCO: _ Flood Building, Palace Hotel, Ferry Station. Phone Kearny 3160 
Third and Townsend Streets Station. Phone Kearny 180 


U. P. R. R. 42 Powell St. Phone Sutter 2940 
Cc. & N. W. Ry. 878 Market St. Phone Kearny 3735 
OAKLAND: Thirteenth Street and Broadway, Phone Oakland 162 
Sixteenth Street Station. Phone Lakeside 1420 First Street Station. Phone Oakland 7960 
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THE 


Paul Gerson 


DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of California 
The Largest Training School of Acting 
in America. 

The Only Dramatic School on the Pacific Coast 


TENTH YEAR 


Elocution, Oratory, 
Dramatic Art 


Advantages: 
Professional Experience While Studying 
Positions Secured for Graduates 

Six Months Graduating Course 
Students Can Enter Any Time 
Arrangements can be made with Mr. Gerson for 

Amateur and Professional Coaching 
Paul Gerson Dramatic School Building 

McALLISTER and HYDE STREETS 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Write for Catalogue 








Manzanita Hall 


PALO ALTO, CAL. 


A home school for boys desiring a 
thorough preparation for college in a 
minimum of time. Location adjacent 
to Stanford University permits unusual 
advantages. Opens August 26th. Send 
for catalogue. 


W. A. SHEDD, Head Master 

















Miss Harker’s School 


Home and Day School for Girls. 


College Preparatory, Intermediate and 
Primary Departments. Accredited 


Iceal location, new buildings. 
Catalogue upon Application 


PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 











PRESERVE 
BABYS SKIN 





= With 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Assisted when necessary 
by Cuticura Ointment. 
They keep the skin and 
scalp clean and clear, 
sweet and healthy, be- 
sides soothing irritations 
which often preventsleep 
and if neglected become 
chronic disfigurements. 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each, with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town 
Muller, McLean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay: 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S. A. 

@@ Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


Broadway at 54th Street 
Near 50th Street Subway and 53d Street Elevated 


Depot pass the door. 


Station. 
New and Fireproof 


Rates Reasonable 
$2.50 
With Bath 


and up 
Send for Booklet 





Ten minutes’ walk to 30 theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly With Hotel Imperial 


- **Broadway’’ Cars 
from Grand Central 


Also 7th AvenueCars 
from Pennsylvania 


Strictly First-Class 











HOTEL LENOX 





BUFFALO’S LEADING TOURIST HOTEL 


Hotel Lenox is modern, fireproof and beautitully 
located. It is popular with tourists because of its fair 
rates, courteous treatment and complete equipment. 
The cuisine and service are the best obtainable. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up 


Specsal weekly and monthly rates 
Write for complimentary ‘‘Guide of Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls,’ also for SPECIAL TAXICAB AR- 
RANGEMENTS. 


C. A. MINER. Manager 
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Under the 
management of 


JAMES WOODS 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
From $2.00 up 








Named after the patron saint of its city, this Hotel expresses the comfortable spirit of 
old California Hospitality 
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The Two Most Famous Hotels in the World 

















The Sun Court of the Palace Hotel, San Francisco 


The only hotels anywhere in which every room has 
attached bath. All the conveniences of good hotels with 
many original features. Accommodations for over 1000. 
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The Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco 
European Plan. $2.50 per day, upward—Suites $10.00, upward 


Under Management of Palace Hotel Company 
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28 GR OLED, 





Of fine quality, made from carefully selected 
high-grade cocoa beans, skilfully blended, pre- 
pared by a perfect mechanical process, without 
the use of chemicals or dyes. It contains no 
added potash, possesses a delicious natural flavor, 
and is of great food value. 





Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 












“MY CALIFORNIA” 


By Marion Ethel Hamilton 






“‘My California!’’ where the palm and 
pepper 
Side by side in idle breezes sway. 
‘“‘My California!’’ where the copper 
sunset 
Links the silver night to golden day. 










“‘My California!’’ where the peaks of 









purple 
Like dream mountains in a dream 
sea drift. 
“‘My California!’’ where like scenes in 
stage-land, a ae See 
Wondrous painted shadows slip and “=e 
shift. — a 






“My California!”’ wherethe good monk’s 
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The Fonda, or Exchange Hotel, terminus of Santa Fe trail, Santa Fe. 


THE SANTA FE TRAIL 


By John L. Cowan 


F THE historic highways of the 
West, there are three whose 
very names stir the most slug- 
gish imaginations, and kindle a 

spark of patriotic fire in the hearts of 
the most indifferent. 


These are the 





Santa Fe Trail, the Oregon Trail and 
E] Camino Real. 

The Santa Fe Trail was a trade 
route, established for the barter and 
sale of merchandise. Its history 
abounds in thrilling incidents and tales 
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of heroic deeds; but the dominant 
note is commerce and the pursuit of 
gain. 

The Oregon Trail was the path of 
Empire. It was not the pursuit of 
dollars, but the love of adventure, that 
led the fur traders and trappers to the 
Pacific Northwest; and who shall say 
that it was not Destiny that dispatched 
after them Jason Lee and Marcus 
Whitman, who went as missionaries, 
and became the colonizers and Empire 
builders? In any event, it was the 


men. And as long as California lures 
the dwellers in less friendly climes to 
come to bask in the sunshine of her 
shores and inhale the perfume of her 
flowers, so long will the glamor of 
romance surround the old missions and 
glorify every mile of El Camino Real 
with legends of the Icves and sighs of 
forgotten Juans and Juanitas of old 
Spanish days. 

The Santa Fe Trail was laid out by 
the engineer who planned the universe. 
Trade routes, like trade centers, are 























A modern street in a town on the old trail. 


emigration of 1842 and 1843, over the 
Oregon Trail, that defeated the well- 
laid plans of the British, and settled 
for all time, in favor of the United 
States, the long-standing controversy 
as to the ownership of the Oregon 
country. 

El] Camino Real is the pathway of 
romance. The padres were the great- 
est of all altruists, laboring neither for 
the greed of gold, nor fer the lust of 
conquest, but for love of their fellow 


located and determined by nature, 
rather than by the arbitrary caprice 
of man; and this was the highway 
that nature planned and prepared for 
the connection of the region of the 
Great Plateau with the Great Plains. 
Teday it is followed by one of Amer- 
ica’s most important railroad systems. 
A half century ago it was traversed 
by caravans of clumsy wagons, drawn 
by oxen, mules and horses, carrying 
a traffic valued at millions of dollars 
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A wayside stopping place in New Mexico. 


annually. More than three and a half 
centuries ago, much the same course 
was taken by the Spanish explorers in 
their journeys through the unknown 
land whose peoples they believed it 
was their mission to conquer and con- 


vert. And if we could dissipate the 
mists that shroud the ancient history 
of aboriginal America, we might be- 
hold the march and countermarch of 
armies of plumed and painted war- 
riors, and tribes of savage nomads of 

















Reiics of an old Mission on the trail. 
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plain and desert, moving on to con- 
quest, or fleeing in wild retreat over 
this highway of the ages. 

It is said that French traders from 
the Mississippi valley established a 
trading post near the present site of 
Pueblo, Colo., as early as 1763; but 
the modern history of the Santa Fe 
Trail must be considered as beginning 
in 1804. In that year, William Mor- 
rison, of Kaskaskia, Ill., sent Baptiste 
Lalande, a French Creole, to Santa Fe, 
with a small stock of goods. Lalande 
reached Santa Fe in safety, sold the 
goods at attractive prices, and liked 
the country so well that he decided to 
stay, keeping his employer’s money. 
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1807, Lieut. Salcedo demanded his 
surrender on account of his unjustifi- 
able invasion of Spanish territory. He 
was first conducted to Santa Fe, and 
thence to Chihuahua, where he was 
questioned by the military authorities. 
Then he and his men were liberated, 
but they were conducted out of the 
country, through Texas to United 
States soil, in Louisiana. 

Before Pike’s expedition, little was 
known of distances, directions, ob- 
stacles or opportunities in the unde- 
fined region called “Kanzas,” and in 
the possessions of Spain that lay be- 
yond. Pike mapped the way from the 
Great Bend of the Arkansas to the 





Pm Jaca 














Old home of Kit Carson at Taos, New Mexico. 


Two years later, Captain Zebulon 
M. Pike set forth on his famous expe- 
dition, designed to reconcile the differ- 
ences of several Indian tribes, and to 
explore the Arkansas and Red rivers. 
Pike strayed outside of United States 
territory into the possessions of Spain, 
but whether this was by accident or by 
design need not here be debated. He 
reached the Rio Grande, which he 
said he thought was the Red river, and 
camped not far from the present loca- 
tion of the town of Alamosa, in south- 
ern Colorado. There, on February 26, 


Rocky Mountains, and thence to Santa 
Fe and Chihuahua. His report was 
published in 1810, and gave to the 
American people their first definite 
knowledge of the vast region he had 
traversed, and of its possibilities of 
commercial exploitation. 

But it had always been Spain’s set- 
tled policy to monopolize the trade of 
her colonies, and it was quite gener- 
ally known that profitable trade with 
Santa Fe was out of the question so 
long as Mexico remained a possession 
of Spain. The revolt of 1810, led by 
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Grave of Kit Carson, Taos, New Mexico. Photo by John L. Cowan. 


Hidalgo, the patriot priest, gave rise 
to the hope that Spanish rule was 
about to be terminated. This hope 
was not altogether dissipated by the 
capture and execution of Hidalgo, as 
another revolutionary leader appeared 
upon the scene to take his place. 

In 1812, Robert McKnight, Samuel 
Chambers and James Baird, with a 
few companions, set out from the Mis- 
souri river for Santa Fe, hoping that 
fortune would favor them in their at- 
tempt to open up trade with a region 
that was manifestly more favorably 
situated for doing business with St. 
Louis than with the cities of Mexico. 
Their hope was vain. They were 
seized as spies, their goods were con- 


fiscated, and they were thrown into 
prison. Not until after the overthrow 
of Spain’s power in Mexico by Itur- 
bide, in 1821, were they released. 

Three years later, Auguste Chou- 
teau and Julius De Mun, of St. Louis, 
with a number of companions, tempted 
fate in the same manner. They were 
arrested and tried by court martial at 
Santa Fe, and their goods, said to be 
worth $30,000, were confiscated. Then 
each of them was given a horse, and 
they were told to get out of the coun- 
try. 

That ended all efforts to establish 
overland trade with Mexico until after 
the success of Iturbide’s revolution be- 
came assured. In 1821, several parties 























The old palace. 


of traders set out from different points 
on the Missouri river, led by William 
Becknell, Braxton Cooper, Jacob Fow- 
ler and Hugh Glen. None of these 
parties carried large stocks of goods, 
but the merchandise they did take was 
disposed of at a profit; so that the 
year 1821 is memorable in the annals 
of the Santa Fe Trail as witnessing 
the first successful trading expeditions 
ever conducted over it by Americans. 

The next year, Becknell made an- 
other trip, taking with him _ three 
wagons. These were the first wheeled 
vehicles that ever succeeded in cross- 
ing the plains. The fact that 
their use, without preliminary road- 
making, proved practicable, shows 
how truly the Santa Fe Trail was a 
natural highway. Becknell’s success, 
and the accounts he gave of the prizes 
that awaited the enterprising, led 
many others to undertake the same 
journey, and the traffic to Santa Fe 
soon began to attain important pro- 
portions. Thus was inaugurated the 
“commerce of the prairies.” The jour- 
ney from the Missouri river to Santa 


Fe was short in comparison with that 
over the great trade route of South 
America, from Lima, the chief seat 
of Spanish power on that continent, to 
Buenos Aires. It was short in com- 
parison with that over the Oregon 
Trail, which was to become a common- 
place of later years; but it was by far 
the longest, most difficult and most 
hazardous commercial journey over- 
land that the American people had, up 
to that time, undertaken. For long 
distances the trail lay across treeless 
plains, with stretches of waterless 
desert, swept by blinding sandstorms 
and terrifying cyclones. Indian hos- 
tilities along the route date from 1828, 
when Samuel McNees and Daniel 
Munro were killed by a party of Paw- 
nees. For forty years thereafter, the 
Pawnees, Comanches, Apaches, Ara- 
pahoes and other tribes lost no oppor- 
tunity to plunder, harrass, kill and 
scalp freighters and travelers over the 
road to Santa Fe. 

Beginning in 1829, in times of 
particular danger from the Indians, 
the government furnished military es- 
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View of one part of the New Mexico country through which the trail passed. 


corts for freighting caravans. How- 
ever, the freighters were well armed, 
and usually traveled in large parties, 
so that, as a rule, they depended upon 
their own resources for defense 
against the attacks of hostile war 
parties. In 1849, the white bandit, or 
road agent, made his initial appear- 
ance, and from that time forward con- 
stituted a danger as real as the Indians 
themselves to stage coach passengers 
and travelers not connected with large 
caravans. 

In 1824, a caravan of 25 wagons, ac- 


companied by a long train of pack 
mules, made the journey, and the trade 
with Santa Fe ceased to be of an ex- 
perimental and tentative nature. Cut- 
lery, firearms, cotton goods, silks, vel- 
vets and finery were the articles dealt 
in most largely. The traffic fluctuated 
greatly in volume from year to year; 
but by 1843 it had reached $750,000 in 
annual value. 

In 1844, President Santa Anna, fore- 
seeing the impending war with the 
United States, closed the cities of 
Mexico against American traders, and, 
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View of the National Cemetery, Santa Fe. 
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The one on the left shows 


the grave of Governor Bent. 


for the time being, the traffic with 
Santa Fe came toaclose. In the sum- 
mer of 1846, the Army of the West, 
commanded by General Stephen Watts 
Kearny, traversed the trail, entered 
Santa Fe on August 16, and pro- 
claimed New Mexico a possession of 
the United States. The first stage 
coach from the states that ever en- 
tered the plaza at Santa Fe arrived in 
1849. At first only monthly trips were 
made. The fare from Independence 
was $250 in gold. Each stage coach 
was guarded by an escort of eight 
men, each carrying a “Hawkins” rifle 
and two revolvers. In 1849, also, be- 
gan the rush to California. Most of 
the goldseekers followed the Oregon 
and California Trails, but there were 
thousands who took the Santa Fe 
Trail instead. Late in the ’60’s and 
early in the ’70’s, it is claimed that 
merchandise valued at from $5,000,- 
000 to $8,000,000 passed over the 
trail each year. Much of this was 
destined for California, for by that 
time the Santa Fe Trail had become a 
mere reach on the long journey to the 
coast. 

Traffic over the Santa Fe Trail was 
brought to a close by the construc- 
tion of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe railroad, the freighters re- 


treating as the construction crews ad- 
vanced. By 1872, the line had been 
completed as far as Wichita, Kan., 
where it stopped, because capital hesi- 
tated to venture far into the unpro- 
ductive “desert” that lay beyond. But 
in a few years the railroad builders 
tock fresh courage and work was re- 
sumed, the goal being California. Las 
Vegas, in New Mexico, was reached 
in 1879; and a branch line from Lamy 
to Santa Fe was completed February 
9, 1880. 

From Independence to Santa Fe, the 
distance was about 785 miles by way 
of the Cimarron desert, and nearly one 
hundred miles farther by way of Fort 
Bent. The longer route was often pre- 
ferred, because it was safer and at- 
tended with less hardship. The route 
taken by the freighters varied from 
time to time, so that it was only in 
places that identically the same course 
was taken by the caravans year after 
year. In many such places, after the 
lapse of a third of a century, the ruts 
worn by the wagon wheels and the 
paths beaten by the feet of the oxen 
may even be traced on the plains of 
Kansas and Colorado and over the 
hills of New Mexico. 

Several years ago, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution started a 




















movement for the erection of appro- 
priate monuments and markers along 
the trail. The State legislatures of 
Missouri, Kansas and Colorado, the 
school children in the states traversed, 
and various patriotic societies, individ- 
uais and corporations, gave material 
assistance, so that the old road has 
been blazed again from end to end. 
The Santa Fe Trail has few natural 
landmarks of very picturesque or spec- 
tacular interest. Perhaps the best 
known is Pawnee Rock, between Great 
Bend and Larned, Kansas. It is a 
great sandstone promontory jutting 
out upon the bottom lands of the Ar- 
kansas river. It is now owned by the 
State, and is protected from further 
vandalism than it has already suffered. 
A few miles beyond Raton Pass, in 
New Mexico, is Starvation Peak, on 
which it is said that a number of 
freighters were once besieged by the 
Indians until they perished of thirst 
and hunger. Whether the legend is 
based ‘upon fact or not is uncertain. 
Memorials of historic or sentimental 
interest, also, are few and far between. 
At Council Grove, Kansas, where cara- 
vans were organized and leaders 
chosen, and where many conferences 


An example of the old Zuni architecture. 


between the Indians and whites were 
held in the early days, may be seen an 
old bell that used to summon the peo- 
ple of the settlement to political and 
religious gatherings, and to give the 
alarm of fire or Indian incursions. The 
old stone tower in which the bell 
swung in frontier days was blown 
down years ago by a cyclone; but a 
new one has been built of stones sup- 
plied by the school children and citi- 
zens. 

The most famous stopping place on 
the old trail was Bent’s Fort, on the 
Arkansas, built by the Bent brothers, 
who were the largest operators in the 
fur trade of the Rocky mountain re- 
gion, with the single exception of the 
American Fur Company. Their first 
fort, or trading post, was built in 1826, 
on the north bank of the Arkansas, 
about midway between the present 
sites of Pueblo and Canon City, Colo- 
rado. In 1829, they began the con- 
struction of a much larger and stronger 
trading post, not many miles from 
where La Junta, Colo., is now located. 
This became the pivotal point in the 
history of the Southwest, and was by 
far the most important stopping place » 
on the Santa Fe Trail, between Inde- — 
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pendence and Santa Fe. After the 
fur trade ceased to be profitable, Wil- 
liam Bent endeavored to sell the fort 
to the United States government for 
military purposes. Exasperated by 
his inability to get what he regarded 
as a fair price for the property, he 
blew it up with gunpowder, in 1852. 
Two years later he built another fort, 
a few miles east of the present town 
of Lamar, evidently with the expecta- 
tion of selling it to the government. 
The negotiations dragged for years, 
but it was finally purchased by the 
War Department and renamed Fort 
Wise. 

On the last lap of the road to Santa 
Fe—only 25 miles from that city—was 
the Pueblo Indian town of Pecos. This 
was once the largest of the Pueblo 
communities, with a population of 
perhaps 2,500. War. and pestilence 
decimated the community to such an 
extent that in 1847 the few survivors 
deserted it and went to live in other 
villages. Gradually the great com- 
munal buildings fell into ruin, until 
now there is little left but the crum- 
bling red adobe walls of the old mis- 
sion church. This old mission was a 
prominent landmark of the trail from 
the beginning to the end of traffic, and 
remains to this day one of the inter- 
esting historic memorials of the Old 
Southwest, dating back to 1617. 

About 80 miles north of Santa Fe, 
on the Rio Grande, near the Colorado- 
New Mexico line, is the village of 
Taos, not far from the Indian town of 
the same name. William Becknell, on 
his expedition of 1822, reached Santa 
Fe by way of Taos. This road was 
often used by the early traders, and 
always continued to be a well traveled 
highway, so that it is properly con- 
sidered a part of the Santa Fe Trail. 
In the village of Alcalde, on the road 
from Taos to Santa Fe, the old stage 
station and corral are still standing in 
an excellent state of preservation. 

Taos is notable in the annals of the 
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Santa Fe Trail because it was there 
that Kit Carson made his home. That 
famous frontiersman made his bow 
upon the Western stage in the humble 
capacity of mule-driver on the Santa 
Fe Trail, for Ceran St. Vrain, a busi- 
ness partner of the Bent brothers. 
From 1834 to 1842, he spent the hunt- 
ing season each year shooting buffalo 
and other wild game to supply the em- 
ployes and guests of Bent’s Fort with 
meat. The late winter months .were 
passed trapping beaver, and the sum- 
mer season usually found him at his 
ranch near Taos. From that point he 
made frequent trips over the Santa Fe 
Trail, as guard for freighting caravans. 
His old home in Taos is still stand- 
ing, and not much more than a stone’s 
throw distant is his grave. In Taos, 
too, is the house in which Charles 
Bent, one of the fur-trading firm that 
owned Bent’s Fort, and the first Ameri- 
can Governor of New Mexico, was 
killed in the Taos insurrection of 1847. 

In Santa Fe, the most interesting 
memorial of the trail is its terminus, 
“The Fonda,” known, after the Ameri- 
can occupation as the Exchange Hotel. 
This was the rendezvous of all the 
scouts, freighters, plainsmen, pioneers, 
bad men, soldiers, travelers and set- 
tlers of the Southwest, in the days 
when Santa Fe was on the frontier. 
Many a stirring melodrama of the real 
Wild West here had its setting. Diag- 
onally across the plaza from the Ex- 
change Hotel is the famous “Old Pal- 
ace,” a long, low, one-story building 
that was the seat of Spanish, Mexican 
and American authority for almost 
three hundred years. It was to the 
Old Palace that Pike was taken a 
prisoner in 1807, and it was over the 
same historic building that General 
Kearny raised the American flag, Au- 
gust 16, 1846. It is now the headquar- 
ters of the New Mexico Museum and 
School of Archaeology, so that its 
preservation as a relic of the heroic 
past is assured. 
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GLOOMY winter of discontent 
A broods over Metlakahtla, long- 

lauded as “‘the Indian Arcadia 

of Alaska.” Its founder, 
Father Duncan, after devoting fifty- 
five years of his life to the moral up- 
lift and the material welfare of his 
wards, is now, at four-score, forsaken 
by a generation who know not their 
Joseph. Under his paternal guidance, 
the Tsimpsheans, a tribe of erstwhile 
cannibals, were transformed into a 
community which deeply-impressed 
visitors have compared to the early 
Christians because of the simple faith 
and brotherly love displayed by these 
people. So remarkable was the social, 
political and economic development of 
the Metlakahtlans that they won the 
warm approval of President Roosevelt, 
who, in a message to Congress in 1905, 
characterized these exceptional natives 
as being “highly intelligent, civilized, 


and fully entitled to all the rights and 
privileges of citizenship.” 

Now, in his old age, evil days have 
come to the patriarch, Duncan. Nearly 
all his younger colonists have emi- 
grated to new districts of industrial ac- 
tivity, where higher wages and free- 
dom from restraint have proven 
stronger attractions than the conditions 
of living under the strict and uncom- 
promising rule of their religious and 
temporal overlord. If this significant 
exodus continues at the present rate 
of depopulation for another summer, 
this idyllic island home of the Metla- 
kahtlans will become but a memory. 
Scattered along the labyrinthine coast- 
line of Alaska, and left to their own 
devices, the future of these long- 
shielded children of Father Duncan’s 
flock is not difficult to foresee by all 
who are familiar with the ways of 
whites with a weaker race whom they 
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no longer fear. In William Duncan’s 
long and eventful career, he has won 
many victories over vice and greed. 
Barbaric superstition and the _ thrall- 
dom of ecclesiastical bigotry, he has 
banished from the minds of his native 
followers. But now, at fourscore, 
fighting alone in his last ditch against 
corrupting phases of commercialism, 
he has reluctantly signaled for succor. 


Duncan Comes to New Caledonia. 


The story of “The Apostle of 
Alaska” was fully recorded up to a 
few years ago by his devoted Boswell, 
Mr. John W. Artcander, in his fascinat- 
ing volume with the fitting caption 
quoted above. 

Born at Beverly, Yorkshire, in April, 
1832, Duncan early acquired a dual 
aptitude for religious work and the 
mastery of business methods. As a 
boy chorister in the old Beverly Cathe- 
dral, his clear soprano voice attracted 
noteworthy appreciation. His skill as 
a penman and accountant, his tact as a 
confidential clerk, and his resourceful- 
ness as a traveling salesman, won him 
such well remunerated recognition 
that, at twenty-one, he received an of- 
fer of five thousand dollars a year from 
a prominent firm which vainly endeav- 
ored to induce him to reconsider his 
resolution to devote his versatile tal- 
ents to the service of the English 
Church Missionary Society. 

While preparing for his life calling 
at Highbury College, he learned 
through Captain Prevost of the Royal 
Navy of a remarkable tribe of Indians 
inhabiting the coast of British Colum- 
bia, who were called the Tsimpsheans, 
“the livers along the Skeena River,” as 
their native name signified. Although 
they possessed many superior quali- 
ties, they were still steeped in the 
mental miasma of superstition, resort- 
ing at times to the most revolting rites 
bordering upon cannibalism. Further- 
more, they were rapidly becoming vic- 
tims to the vices and wiles of liquor- 
selling traders. In response to the ur- 
gent appeal of Captain Prevost, anony- 
mous patrons of the Church Mission- 
ary Society subscribed $2,500 for the 
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purpose of sending a missionary to this 
remote corner of “New Caledonia,” as 
Canada’s Farthest West was then 
called. 

A British man-of-war brought Dun- 
can to Victoria in June, 1857. On the 
voyage, the now long-forgotten officers 
and High Church chaplain repeatedly 
snubbed their passenger, the lowly lay- 
man missionary. He, in turn, rather 
than dine at their table, subsisted for 
weeks upon dry biscuits which he 
bought at ports en route. Upon his ar- 
rival at Victoria, the Chief Factor of 
the Hudson Bay Company, Mr. Doug- 
lass, warned Duncan against entrusting 
himself to the caprices of the reputedly 
treacherous Tsimpsheans. “It is as 
much as your life is worth to go among 
these savage and bloodthirsty In- 
dians,” this pioneer trader declared. 

Nevertheless, on September 25, 
1857, he finally was permitted to de- 
part on board a Hudson Bay steamer 
bound to Fort Simpson, six hundred 
miles northward, and near the historic 
boundary of 50 deg. 40 min. Duncan, 
during his first week of residence at 
the fort, found the Tsimpsheans were 
“just as bad as they had been painted 
to be.” He witnessed the slaying of a 
slave by Chief Legaic and the mutila- 
tion of the warm body in a semi-canni- 
bai fashion before the horrified but 
helpless gaze of the garrison. Similar 
deviltries were of common occurrence, 
and the handful of whites at the Hud- 
son Bay post were powerless to inter- 
fere. Later, Legaic became one of 
Duncan’s most earnest disciples. The 
favorite pastime of these children of 
nature was the tearing of a living dog 
to pieces with their teeth. Direst 
superstitions clouded their minds. 
Their medicinemen, shamans, or, pho- 
netically, “shoomansh,” pretended to 
cure disease by the most barbarous 
practices, attributing their failures to 
effect cures to evil spells conjured by 
some unfortunate old man or woman 
whom they then subjected to torture. 
And yet, withal their bestial degra- 
dation, their innate nobility was made 
manifest in many ways. Until they 
came. into corrupting contact with 
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The famous Indian band at Metlakahtla. 


shifty whites, theft and dishonesty 
were unknown to the Tsimpsheans. 
Their open-hearted hospitality was an- 
other redeeming trait. Soft and pleas- 
ing was their native tongue. Working 
with wood, stone or metal, they dis- 
played ingenuity and artistic skill. 
Duncan refrained from making 
serious overtures to these Indians until 
he had mastered their language and 
studied their nature, customs and code 
of aboriginal etiquette. After nine 
months of careful preparation, he sal- 
lied forth from the fort on Sunday, 
June 13, 1858, to preach all day to the 
dusky, doubting Thomases in the 
Tsimpshean dialect. With infinite 
tact, he gradually dispelled their 
superstitions by expounding a common 
sense interpretation of natural laws in 
a physical world. After an alternation 
of initial successes and set-backs, he 
persuaded some twelve hundred of this 
tribe to abandon their shamans and 
their deviltries. At first, he induced 
them to cease indulging in liquor and 
gambling. Then they agreed to strictly 
observe the Sabbath, and to send their 
children to school. In a couple of 
years they were domiciled in clearly, 
civilized homes, and had won a wide- 


spread reputation for their honesty in 
trade and their unflagging faithfulness 
in their performance of labor. 


Matlakahtla, the Pioneer Colony. 


Realizing that close contact with the 
exploiting white traders and _ their 
camp followers was a factor not con- 
ducive to the welfare of his converts, 
Duncan went prospecting for a Prom- 
ised Land to which he could lead them. 
Seventeen miles to the southward, he 
found “an inlet with an outlet,” called 
Metlakahtla in the Tsimpshean tongue. 
Its sheltered harbor and fertile clear- 
ings among magnificent forests af- 
forded exceptional advantages to set- 
tlers. Thither Duncan and fifty pio- 
neers paddled their canoes in May of 
1862, followed by a thousand more 
who flocked to their new home. Ere 
winter, all were snugly housed, and a 
bountiful harvest of potatoes stocked 
their storehouses. A commodious 
church and school house were also con- 
structed. 

Duncan was decades ahead of his 
times in his ideas of the duties of a 
missionary: He realized that it was 
a simple task to convert heathen com- 
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The first and only church at Met- 
lakahtla. 


pared to the complex problem of know- 
ing what to do with them afterwards. 
But this Superman possessed the fore- 
sight of a modern social engineer. His 
theory was that the true elevation of 
the Indian was not to be effected by 
driving dogmas into his head, but by 
making him a self-supporting, respon- 
sible man of many resources. In or- 
der to lead his converts up the social 
ladder, Duncan planned to place it on 
a firm economic foundation. The new 
order of living demanded higher stand- 
ards. But even the staple commodi- 
ties of civilized life were costly luxu- 
ries upon this far frontier. It be- 
came necessary for him to develop 
home industries and an export trade 
with the balance in favor of Metlakah- 
tla. He acted on the principle that the 
only way to make a good Indian was to 


make him industrious. With a genera- 
tion of young men coming to maturity, 
mischief would surely ensue unless 
they were given opportunities to sup- 
ply their growing needs by increas- 
ing their earning capacities. 

The fundamental principle of ll 
progress, respect for rightfully consti- 
tuted authority, Duncan inculcated in 
his converts, who, in 1862, after four 
years of his teaching, had advanced so 
far as to co-operate in a happy com- 
bination of autonomy and autocracy. 
Flocking to town-meetings of the old- 
time New England type, they made 
their laws, elected a council, and voted 
upon policies affecting their common- 
wealth. Taxes levied to cover the cost 
of public improvements were paid for 
the most part in labor performed. But, 
as a benevolent overlord, Duncan took 
care to decree himself the Chief 
Magistrate of Metlakahtla and the 
Court of Last Appeal. And ever back 
of his kindly but kingly control was 
his faithful native constabulary, who 
promptly quelled any incipient sedi- 
tions with all the majesty of Metlakah- 
tlan law. 

In order to secure the much-desired 
commodities of civilization, Duncan 
encouraged his colonists to ship their 
furs to Victoria, where they received 
from ten to twenty times the niggardly 
allowance doled out by the Hudson 
Bay Company at Fort Simpson. Natu- 
rally, this historic monopoly resented 
Duncan’s competition. Its vessels leit 
Metlakahtla off the map as an embargo 
was declared against the colony. Un- 
daunted, this captain of industrious In- 
dians decided to launch a new enter- 
prise which would cut ever more into 
the profits of this predatory, fur-trad- 
ing trust. Raising the sum of $1,500 
in part from the collective capital of 
his colonists, he organized a _ joint 
stock company and purchased a 
staunch little schooner, which made 
frequent and highly remunerative trips 
to the settlements. This new departure 
caused the prosperity of Metlakahtla 
to increase most substantially. The de- 
lighted natives wanted to christen their 
craft “Hah,” meaning a male slave, 
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The Metlakahtla Emporium. 


because, as they reasoned, “He does 
all the work and we get all the profits.” 
Ownership of stock in a trading and 
transportation corporation had quite 
evidently transformed these simple 
folks into class-conscious capitalists. 

So formidable became their com- 
petition with the western outposts of 
the Hudson Bay Company that its 
agents resorted to drastic measures to 
drive the Metlakahtlans out of busi- 
ness. Fancy prices for peltries and 
low rates for imported merchandise 
were allowed by the Hudson Bay fac- 
tors. Although this powerful fur 
monopoly employed all the tactics of 
a typical unregulated American trust, 
it found Duncan a foeman it could not 
down. When his would-be eliminators 
underbid the prices that he could af- 
ford to pay at his store, Duncan, in- 
stead of playing a losing game of 
freeze-out by following suit and re- 
ducing his rates below cost, delivered 
an ultimatum to the factor of Fort 


Simpson, to whom he declared: “My 
goods are all paid for, and it will not 
break me if I do not sell a pound or an 
ell of my stuff. The moment I find 
that you raise the price of furs above 
a fair, living price, or lower the price 
of goods below a fair profit, I will turn 
the key in the lock of the door of my 
store, and not sell another article. 
When the Indians come for goods, or 
with furs, I will send them to you, and 
tell them that they can make a good 
profit by coming to the Fort. The mo- 
ment I learn that you have come down 
on the furs, or have come up on your 
store goods, I open the door of my 
store again, and tell them to come and 
trade with me once more. Now, hon- 
estly, what do you think about my 
plan P” 

Duncan well knew that he had won 
the love and confidence of his clans- 
men and that he could depend upon 
their loyalty. In the parlance of poker, 
this missionary, playing a lone hand, 
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called the bluff of the great company. 
Business, thenceforth, was conducted 
along the lines of reasonable compe- 
tition. 

As soon as Duncan had established 
one industry upon a profitable basis, 
he undertook new ventures. Smoked 
salmon, and later the canned product, 
became a principal source of revenue 
from shipments to Pacific Coast ports. 
From the fat of the oolakan, or candle- 
fish, the natives manufactured a mer- 
chantable quality of soap. In 1870, 
Duncan journeyed throughout England 
and America, learning all he could of 
new developments in various occupa- 
tions, to which his people could adapt 
themselves. At Manchester he studied 
weaving; at Yarmouth, the manufac- 
ture of rope and twine. And when he 
returned, he brought the machinery of 
a modern saw mill and the implements 
of many useful trades. On being pre- 
sented with thirty band instruments, 
he learned in eleven lessons how to 
perform on each instrument well 
enough to become the leader of the 
later celebrated Metlakahtla Indian 
band. 


Ecclesiastical Persecution. 


Strenuous as were Duncan’s labors 
during the week, in advancing the ma- 
terial interests of his converts, on the 
Sabbath day he worked a double shift, 
conducting a succession of religious 
services. Inflexibly orthodox in his 
faith, he nevertheless had his own 
opinion of ritualism and  ecclesiasti- 
cism. He held that the appearance of 
a priest in his vestments would excite 
the suspicions of the shrewder and 
more critical natives, and recall to 
their minds the somewhat similar 
make-ups of their own shamans, whose 
sham and hypocrisy had been exposed. 
Duncan preferred the unpretentious 
garb of a layman. He also radically 
refused to perform the sacrament on 
the grounds that it would be incon- 
sistent for a missionary to offer wine 
to communicants who had taken vows 
of total abstinence. Besides, the the- 
ory of transubstantiation was in his 


belief a difficult, and, indeed, a ques- 
tionable doctrine for these tribesmen 
to assimilate, since many of that gen- 
eration had actually tasted the horrors 
of cannibalism. Heretical as his ac- 
tions appeared to his enemies, the con- 
ditions of aboriginal life at that period 
upon the North Pacific Coast amply 
justified his course. What Duncan 
most feared was a reversion to the 
vices which the symbolism of flesh 
and blood suggested. The wily sha- 
mans were quick to claim that mis- 
sionaries were themselves practicing 
the very rites of a living sacrifice, and 
that they forced their converts to de- 
vour human flesh and drink human 
blood, mixed with the liquor they had 
pretended to proscribe. 

Duncan’s success engendered jeal- 
ousies which culminated in the efforts 
of a bigoted ecclesiastical hierarchy 
to drive him from the scene of his he- 
roic labors of a quarter of a century. 
In 1879 “the Serpent entered into 
Eden,” as his admittedly biased bio- 
grapher, Mr. Arctander, wrote in nar- 
rating the advent of William Ridley, 
Bishop of New Caledonia. An ex- 
ceedingly narrow and dogmatic secre- 
tary, he insisted that Duncan should 
conform te High Church ceremonials, 
however unsuitable they were for these 
simple neophytes. The Bishop de: 
creed that all in his diocese should ad- 
dress him as “My Lord.” Failing in 
his attempts to win Duncan’s flock 
from their pastor, Ridley adopted an 
infamous rule or ruin policy of reli- 
gious persecution. Duncan, although 
deposed from his post, remained in 
Metlakahtla in response to the prayers 
of his disciples. He still did business 
at his own little store, preaching as an 
independent layman to his usual con- 
gregation, while the Bishop could 
barely muster a corporal’s guard. De- 
termined to crush Duncan at all costs, 
the Bishop invoked the vast economic 
power of the influential Church Mis- 
sionary Society. Its income amounted 
to a million dollars a year, and, like 
the great fur company, its management 
preferred monopolistic methods in its 
relations with the Indians. Once more 
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Hudson Bay tactics were resorted to 
for the purpose of bankrupting Dun- 
can. His cut-throat competitor was 
his supplanter, Bishop Ridley. He 
established an opposition store at Met- 
lakahtla, where goods were sold far 
below cost, and every attempt was 
made to coerce Duncan’s converts to 
desert him. But these wonderful In- 
dians, with the solidarity of a most 
exemplary labor union, boycotted the 
Bishop, refusing point-blank to patron- 
ize his “unfair house.” According to 
Arctander, ‘““My Lord” Bishop Ridley 
even engaged in discomfiting fist-fights 
with his parishioners. On the flimsiest 
pretexts, he summoned British war- 
ships to overawe the 1eally law-abiding 
Metlakahtlans. 

Finally, in 1886, the Church and 
State combined against this John 
Knox of New Caledonia. The Ottawa 
government, at the behest of the 
Bishop, sent commissioners to Metla- 
kahtla to dispossess the colonists of 
the lands of their fathers and to con- 
fiscate all the products of their toil. 
Ridley was given full control of the 
colony, with all the improvements of 
a quarter of a century. Duncan ap- 
peared before the Dominion Parlia- 
ment and protested all in vain against 
this outrage, itself a repetition of the 
tale of the expatriation of the Aca- 
dians. Upon his fruitless return to the 
coast, he warned the provincial au- 
thorities that his long peaceful and 
trusting Indians were being goaded to 
savage reprisals. “If war comes,” he 
declared, “may God have mercy 
upon the white people of this Pro- 
vince. You will need to send five 
thousand men up there. And they 
go there only to be killed, too. The 
Indians will withdraw up the Skeena 
River, and all the military you can 
send up there will be simply slaug- 
tered in the canons, while the Indians 
will go comparatively free.” 

The voices of the ‘young braves 
were strong for war in defense of 
their homes and their rightful herit- 
age, but a modus vivendi urged by 
the elders swung the pendulum 
towards peace. “Let us go instead 


to Alaska,” they reasoned; “where, 
as Mr. Duncan tells us, every one can 
have his own religion without any 
government.” 


Pilgrims of the Pacific 


The wiser counsel of Duncan pre- 
vailed, and the outbreak of hostilities 
was deferred in the hope that he 
would send them word from Washing- 
ton that their immigration would be 
welcome. Arriving upon the Atlan- 
tic Coast late in 1886 he presented 
the claims of the Metlakahtlans to 
the American people with the potent- 
ial support of Henry Ward Beecher 
and Phillips Brooks. President 
Cleveland cordially granted the use 
of Annette Island, ninety miles north- 
ward from Old Metlakahtla. In 1891, 
Congress set this beautiful island 
apart as their reservation, subject to 
the regulation of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Although Bishop’ Ridley had 
stripped these native conformist of 
all their possessions except the few 
personal effects which they stowed 
away in their canoes, they resolutely 
renounced all they had gained for the 
sake of their simple faith. With 
eager strokes, these Pilgrims of the 
Pacific paddled across the buffeting 
billows of Dixon Entrance. The 
shadowy shores of the Tsimpshean 
peninsula sunk to the southward; be- 
fore them gleamed the bright white 
peaks of Alaska guarding their goal. 
Rounding an island of romantic 
beauty, they entered a sheltered haven 
and hoisted the starry banner of free- 
dom over the site of New Metlakah- 
tla on the seventh of August, 1887. 
Gratefully, they vowed their alle- 
giance to the friendly government 
whose protection they had begun to 
enjoy. 

The very next day, the equipment 
of a saw-mill arrived, and skilled and 
willing hands set to work building 
their new homes. Over a hundred 
substantial dwellings were constructed 
in a brief period, most of them being 
two-story structures, ornate with em- 
bellishments and surrounded with 
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carefully cultivated flowers. A sub- 
stantial town hall was erected and a 
boarding school for girls was opened. 
In 1896, they completed a magnificent 
cathedral, well named ‘Duncan’s 
Westminister Abbey.” The public 
library soon became stocked with 
several thousand volumes. During 
the past few years, the most highly 
appreciated additions to its shelves 
have been the works of Theodore 
Roosevelt, in which are inscribed his 
autograph and best wishes for the 
Metlakahtlans. 

For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury Duncan has ruled this community 
as its mayor, judge, treasurer, auditor, 
attorney and business manager, in ad- 
dition to administering to its people as 
their physician, teacher and pastor. 
One secret of his success was his tact- 
ful enforcement of discipline. Jeal- 
ousies were promptly smoothed over 
by his mediation, wranglers recon- 
ciled, while malcontents were promptly 
banished by popular vote. Harmony 
was long the key-note of New Met- 
lakahtla. 


Metlakahtla’s Progress and Economic 
Conditions. 


The most pressing problem which 
Duncan has ever endeavored tu solve 
has been the planning to find suffi- 
cient work to supply their needs. He 
encouraged the clearing of ground and 
the cultivation of berries, vegetables, 
the cutting and curing of hay, and 
dairying. At a cost of $9,000, he con- 
structed a dam high in a mountain 
gorge, and brought the water of “The 
Lake in the Clouds” down to supply 
the municipality. The pipe line af- 
forded water power to run the saw- 
mill, which furnished regular employ- 
ment for many colonists. Consider- 
able lumber and packing cases for the 
salmon canneries were exported. A 
fair quality of furniture was manufac- 
tured from the fragrant and beauti- 
fully grained yellow cedar. So marked 
was the success of a cannery operated 
by the natives that its scope was en- 
larged in 1895, through the organiza- 
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tion of the Metlakahtla Industrial 
Company, capitalized at $25,000. This 
co-operative enterprise merged the 
saw-mill, store and cannery under one 
management. During the following 
decade, the entire capital invested had 
been returned to its subscribers with 
interest amounting to 15 per cent per 
annum paid to the natives and 71% per 
cent dividends disbursed to outside 
patrons. A small fleet of steam and 
sailing vessels, together with docks and 
warehouses, were acquired. But, in 
1905, the Metlakahtla Industrial Com- 
pany was, by common consent, taken 
over by Mr. Duncan, who has since 
conducted these enterprises personally 
on a wage-paying basis. The most 
profitable industry of the Metla- 
kahtlans has been the catching and 
canning of salmon. Halibut, herring, 
cod and candle-fish also afford con- 
siderable revenue. But from _ early 
preparations to clean-up time, the fish- 
ing industry only keeps them occupied 
for about three months. Agricultural 
work is only possible for an equal 
period. 

Keen competition between great 
companies, which have engaged in 
these basic industries during the last 
few years upon a prodigious scale, has 
cut into Duncan’s trade. Not only 
can these now coalescing corporations 
pack and market their products more 
economically, but in many instances 
their practices have been shown to be 
the opposite of the conscientious Met- 
laiahtlans. The latter have long been 
noted for the scrupulous care they 
take in preparing fish for human con- 
sumption. Care and cleanliness means 
increased cost; also, their strict ob- 
servance of the Sabbath cut into their 
margin of profits, with the natural re- 
sult of lower returns for their toil. 
Duncan would not conform to the get- 
rich-quick methods of commercialism, 
nor could he afford to pay.as high 
wages as those offered by rival com- 
panies. His Indians, natural fishermen 
as they are, were in great demand dur- 
ing the mid-summer run of salmon. 
Their women and children were able 
to earn good wages at work in the can- 





neries. While Duncan could only af- 
ford to allow from $2 to $2.50 a day, 
the great canning companies offered 
often as much as a dollar a day more. 
Necessity compelled his younger col- 
onists to emigrate once more—this 
time not for religious freedom, but for 
the temporary economic betterment of 
themselves and all who are dependent 
on them. 

Recent developments on the Alas- 
kan coast near Ketchikan, a hustling 
little city of 2,000 people, offered 
varied opportunities for steady work 
at good wages, drawing more of the 
younger generation away from Dun- 
can. To the southward, another strong 
attraction was the construction of the 
transcontinental Grand Trunk railway 
down the valley of the Skeena to 
Prince Rupert, near the old home of 
the Metlakahtlans. 

Deserted in his old age by nearly 
all his energetic young men, Duncan 
was unable to successfully operate his 
cannery last season. With this princi- 
pal source of revenue tied up, it will 
be seen that a most serious situation 
prevails at Metlakahtla. Duncan, at 
first, sent out notices to those whom 
he deemed deserters to return to their 
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homes under penalty of expulsion 
from the colony. But, however kindly 
these wanderers from the fold of 
Father Duncan feel towards their 
good shepherd, their economic condi- 
tions must improve first. 

Now Duncan has come to realize 
that the only way his good work can 
be kept up is by the government. He 
has appealed to the people of the 
United States, through the Secretary 
of the Interior, to take over his colony. 
Congress is to be urged to maintain 
Metlakahtla as a model Indian reser- 
vation under the control of the Bureau 
of Education. It will cost our gov- 
ernment no more to conduct a modern 
training school and industrial colony 
on Annette Island, where all the neces- 
sary equipment is readily available, 
than it now expends in sums scattered 
at isolated points in the neighborhood 
of Metlakahtala. There, Uncle Sam, 
Successor to Duncan & Co., may 
gather these worthy people together 
once more as a united family, whose 
living should be assured by the regu- 
lation of their industries so as to make 
the Metlakahtlans self-sustaining, as 
they long were under the rule of one 
man. working alone. 





NOT FOR TO-DAY 


Not for to-day, dear love, when shines the sun 
In azure skies, so cloudless and so clear; 

But for the day when storm clouds, one by one, 
Obscure the light, and make the heavens drear! 


Not for to-day, sweetheart, when blossoms rife 
Bestrew your path and carpet all the way; 

But for a time when, wearied with the strife, 
You turn your bleeding footsteps from the fray! 


Not for to-day, beloved, nor for to-morrow, 
When laugh for laugh and jest for jest is paid; 

But when, alone, your head is bowed in sorrow, 
My love will come to strengthen and to aid! 


A.icE HATHAWAY CUNNINGHAM. 




















































REMARKABLE 
GROTESQUE 
INDIAN MASKS 
FROM 
VANCOUVER 
ISLAND 


By Lillian E. Zeh 





highly interesting Indian masks 

have recently been obtained from 

explorations of the North Pacific 
Coast of America. The object of this 
ethnological expedition was to study 
the origin of the native races of the 
Northwest Coast and their relation to 
those of the Old World. The type of 
the Indian inhabitants of the North 
Pacific Coast of America, especially 
those of British Columbia and Van- 
couver Island, show a great similarity 
to North Asiatic people, and the ques- 
tion arises whether this resemblance is 
due to mixture, migration or to grad- 
ual differentiation. The culture of this 
area shows many traits that suggest a 
common origin, while others point to 
a Gifferent development. 


S ne remarkable, grotesque and 














The great mask representing the 
Raven, used in the Ha-mat-sa initia- 
tion ceremony. The crouching figure 
of the wearer is entirely concealed in 
the dangling strips of cedar bark. 


Toward solving this difficult ques- 
tion, systematic researches have been 
carried on among the various Indian 
tribes of the North Pacific Coast, and 
many specimens have been obtained 
which throw new light upon their pres- 
ent and past customs. Probably the 
most interesting tribe, as far as their 
mysterious and spectacular ceremon- 
ials are concerned, are the Kwakiutls, 
who occupy the northern part of Van- 
couver Island. Their mythology is 
based upon adventures of a number of 
their mythical and supernatural ances- 
tors, who dropped down from the sky, 
arose from the underworld or emerged 
from the ocean. All of the people are 
supposed to be the descendants of 
these fabulous personages. This has 
afforded a wide range for their super- 
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Huge ceremonial mask representing the killer whale. 


stitious imaginations to weave  in- 
numerable tales and legends, and in- 
duce them to construct enormous gro- 
tesque masks, which they wear during 
their ceremonial dances and on festive 
occasions. 

By the wearing of these great 
carved representations of their ances- 
tral spirits, who are still supposed to 
be present, it is thought they will be- 
stow a supernatural help upon the per- 
son or clan who has acquired the right 
to use them. The magical gifts, 
dances and crests of these spirits are 
all hereditary, but can also be ob- 
tained by marriage and the initiation 
into one of their secret societies. The 
Kwakiutls have a great number of 
these, one of the most important and 
highly prized is the Ha-mat-sa. So 
highly prized from an_ ethnological 
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standpoint are the fantastic masks and 
other ceremonial objects of this tribe 
that scientific institutions in Europe, 
as well as those in this country, have 
vied with one another in obtaining all 
the material possible illustrating their 
customs. The masks here shown were 
secured by a Kwakiutl ex-chief, who 
posed especially for the accompany- 
ing photographs in order to show just 
how they were worn and manipulated 
during one of their strange winter cere- 
monials, particularly the Ha-mat-sa. 
The candidate for initiation into this 
fraternity, which formerly embodied 
a frenzied habit of biting human flesh, 
has to stay three or four months in the 
woods, at the supposed abiding place 
of the great supernatural spirit and 
protector of the society. At the end 
of his period of isolation, the elaborate 
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Ha-mat-sa initiation cere- 
mony is given, which lasts 
several days and nights. 
Masked dancing by the 
older members of this 
society is one of the es- 
pecial features of the cere- 
mony. On one of the ap- 
pearances during his ini- 
tiation the candidate wears 
a huge mask of the fabu- 
lous double-headed serpent, 
which has one head at each 
end, a human head in the 
middle, one horn on each 
terminal head, and two on 
the central human head. 
This is supposed to give 
the wearer supernatural 
power. The mask is made 
to fold and close, and by 
means of a cord pulled by 
the dancer, the long tongues 
of the serpent are caused to 
protrude out. The Bear fra- 
ternity are dressed in the 
skins of grizzly bears, and 
do a sort of detective duty, 
observing and punishing 
any mistakes made in the 
performance. The person 
making the error is 
scratched with their claws, 
which inflict painful in- 
juries. Their dances con- 
sist in viclent motions of 
the body, imitating the ac- 
tions of a bear who sits on 
his haunches, and now and 
then growling and scratch- 
ing the ground with their 
paws. At a certain time 
during the ceremony the 
candidate appears clad in a 
bear skin, walks on hands 
and feet, and paws the 
ground, imitating the mo- 
tions of an angry bear. An- Gigantic mask representing a grizzly bear, worn 
other of the strange and in Kwakintl ceremonial dance. 
enormous masks worn dur- 

ing the ceremonial is the 

Killer Whale; the gigantic mouth ends in a general festival, at which all 
is made to open and close by means of the men, women and children of the 
a concealed cord operated from the tribe are invited. The candidate now 
inside. The last night of the ceremony appears dressed for the first time in a 
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Interior of the ceremonial 


button blanket and a brand new head- 
dress and neck-ring of cedar bark. He 
then pays the men for the bites he 
has inflicted during initiation, the 
price being a canoe tor each bite. The 
women dancers who assisted at times 













dance-house of the Kwakintls. 


are given bracelets, and the men who 
sang button blankets. The new- 
fledged Ha-mat-sa is henceforth con- 
sidered a person of rank and power 
in the tribe in which he has just been 
initiated. 





MAN 


Dropped into dream from silent nothingness, 
Thoughtless oblivion, plunged into the way 
Of roaring suns; and bound up for a day, 

By some strange alchemy, into the dress 


Of sentient clay— 


And—like a dream—to fade back into night? 


Great God! 


Give not to unoffending clay 


This taste of earth, nor let it feel the play 
Of thought—if only to blot out the light 


Of this sweet day! 


Myron H. MoreELanp. 













With the Theosophists at Point Loma 


The Interesting Headquarters of the Sect 


In the Southwest 


End of the Republic 


By Felix J. Koch 


HATEVER your faith or be- 
liefs may be, you cannot 
help enjoying a_ canter 


among the hills, beyond San 
Diego, to the headquarters of the The- 
osophist brotherhood, at Point Loma. 
Headquarters of sects of every sort 
are always interesting. Even the most 
ardent athiest finds interest in a visit 
to the Pope; the greatest Christian 
divine would not omit reception by the 
Sheik-ul-Islam in the Orient. And so 
it is at Point Loma. 

Your first impression of the place 
is as of a great farm, lined with the 
cypress trees, which run back, low- 
cut, in rows.. One meadow alone is 
enfenced, and the fencing garbed in 
ivy; beyond it a tented village peers, 
each tent with door screened in, and, 
around this entry, an arching arbour. 
Flowers are everywhere, even in these 
approaches to Pt. Loma. Continue 
on, and you greet a small cupola-like 
building, from which one may over- 
look the main drive, leading straight 
to the main building of the establish- 
ment, a_ structure with three huge 
domes of dark glass, and a smaller 
side dome, in red. 

You halt, first, at this tented city. 
It is a sort of campgrounds, as it were, 
where there is an average of three 
dozen tents at a time. A charge of 
$2.50 to $3.00 is made for the tents per 
diem, this then including meals in the 
“city” dining room. A new dining 
room for seventy has been built in late 


years. The tent-city concern, be it 
noted, is a private affair, where meals 
are sold to tourists—who come on an 
average of a hundred a day. Many 
of the tenters imitate the Theosophists 
and don khaki while here. 

The drive continues on toward a 
large white gate, in Hindu style, ad- 
mitting to the main grounds. An ad- 
mission fee of a dime is charged, this 
going to the benefit of the schools. 
The kodak, too, must be given up, not 
so much as protection for the one con- 
cern monopolizing the sale of views, 
but to prevent indiscriminate taking. 
Furthermore, you quit your carriage 
here, and, prince or pauper, proceed 
to walk up the broad, oiled roads. Al- 
ready here the artistic beauty of the 
place attracts you—the drive is 
flanked by a strip of the pink vine- 
geranium, and back of these rise 
splendid large date-palms, in rows. 
Then beyond these, on right and left, 
lie almond orchards, and there grows 
the barley or the oats on the hill- 
slope. Ahead, ever, the while, a thing 
of beauty like the Taj, arises, ever, 
that strange, odd, monastic—or should 
one say romantic—building, three 
stories tall, which is*known as Head- 
quarters. The glass dome appears 
green now, on close approach, and you 
find it surmounted by a smaller globe 
of glass. In front the two domes is 
another lavender dome, and at the 
building’s two corners there are tur- 
rets, as to some convent of old. You 
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stop to get full force of its beauty and 
to listen to the charming singing of the 
birds. 

Here at the head of the lane a guide 
meets you, he like all the other men 
of the place attired in brown khaki 
suit, as of some Rough Rider. You, 
who would see things other than su- 
perficially, present credentials here, 
and on strength of these are turned 
over to Mr. White, a power in the 
place. White shows one much indeed, 
but he is preceded, first of all, by a 
courier, with the message that the The- 
osophists never pay to advertise the 
place, and if one come with this intent 
there is no need to bother further. 

As you walk, he tells how this is 
the international headquarters of the 
society. They own four and a half 
miles along the coast, next the beau- 
tiful, open sea. Mrs. Tingley, present 
head of the society, moved here in 
1900, but the organization was founded 
in 1876. No one here receives any 
pay for their services,—they are at- 
tracted simply by their interest in the 
work,—and those who are in position, 
financially; so to do, support them- 
selves beside. This, possibly, ac- 
counts for the criticism of opponents 
to the place, that the farmers of the 
great estate, who work for clothing 
and food alone, are little more than 
peons. 

“Chief Executive over all, is now 
Mrs. Tingley.” 

There are so many phases to the 
work, one must, of course, step from 
one to another without seeming logi- 
cal sequence, in order to cover them 
all, and so conversation turns to the 
young folks. 

“Children,” White tells us, “are 
brought here from all over the world— 
some from different local lodges, some 
from far distant. The schools are un- 
der the so-called Raja Yogu system, 
organized by Mrs. Tingley and serving 
to develop the child mentally, morally 
and physically, in equal amounts and 
equally fully on all lines. School 
hours, per se, are but two and a half 
hours a day.” 

We have now come to the main 
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domed building, the Homestead he 
terms it. 

“As soon as Mrs. Tingley decided 
to come here from New York,” he is 
telling, “the thing was carried out; 
for it was but fulfilling the plans of 
Mme. Blavatsky, that there should be 
an educational center in the West. 

“Hence, as soon as Mrs. Tingley 
was established here, she began her 
work with the little children. She 
started actually with five children, all 
very small, and so for some time her 
work was merely elementary in edu- 
cation, but the purpose of this was to 
establish eventually a full University 
course. This large building was orig- 
inally the living quarters for the older 
students of the academy, and is still 
so used, whereas now they have other 
buildings for the younger pupils. The 
university is to be established here, 
when the occasion comes; while now, 
those ready for it get university in- 
struction from tutors. This large build- 
ing is also devoted to lower class 
rooms and studios on the lower floor, 
and the upper to the dormitories for 
girls only. Children are in about equal 
numbers as to sexes. There are 
roughly 250 children on the place, 
while there are hundreds of applica- 
tions to enter the schools which must 
be refused, owing to lack of accom- 
modations therefor. This is because 
of the method employed being brought 
to the attention of those interested in 
such things. There came to be great 
calls for introducing the system else- 
where, and this has been done in Eng- 
land and Cuba and over the European 
continent. Here at Pt. Loma they 
have a boarding school, and there is 
a day school at San Diego with about 
fifteen pupils. Another school exists 
in this vicinity as well. 

“The teachers of these places are 
specially prepared for them, since the 
tuition embraces the moral, as well 
as the mental, and the course of prep- 
aration must be very large. A number 
of the children in the schools now are 
intending to be teachers. 

“These children are divided, accord- 
ing to age, into groups of six, eight or 
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ten each, and each group is always 
accompanied by a sort of tutor (and 
nurse, in the case of the smaller), who 
is with them all the time, while the 
older have the tutor alone always 
with them. Then the manly and wom- 
anly characteristics and self-restraint 
are developed.” 

We have been passing down the 
avenue of the main building, and on, 
along some artistic bungalows. We 
grow more and more charmed with 
Raja Yogu, it seems a bit of old India 
here in the States. These bungalows, 
we learn, are for the boys’ work. They 
live in the bungalows with a teacher, 
so that the houses are under super- 
vision. The class rooms comprise 
separate bungalows. These buildings 
are all of a peculiar architecture, ven- 
tilation and lighting arrangement, de- 
vised by Mrs. Tingley. 

As we saunter, we pass eleven little 
girls, all in brown ginghams, and with 
round caps, their hair falling loose 
from these. They pass us, two by two. 

Then the bungalow serving as den- 
tist’s office, and, below it, the bath 
room for the boys appear. Originally 
the water supply here came from San 
Diego; now they have a source of 
their own. Each house has its bath- 
room. 

“There are no servants, all do their 
own work,” White continues. “Rich 
and poor contribute in doing the work; 
there is no coercion in the place. There 
is one dining room for all, but adults 
and children dine in separate shifts, 
the adults at 12:30, the others a little 
earlier.” 

Another group, this time little boys, 
very small, pass us, with their teacher. 

“System,” white says, “is para- 
mount in the organization of the place. 
For example, the kitchen and dining- 
room are under the Department of 
Domestic Economy, the head of which 
is educated for her position. This di- 
vision is composed of volunteer work- 
ers, the men doing the heavy work, 
the women, the cooking. In every 
other branch of the institution they 
carry out this idea, for they do all 
their own work, remember, here—car- 
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pentering and plumbing and the like. 
They even have their own photo- 
studio, their engraving plant for pub- 
lications, a chemical works and a dye- 
plant, and so on. There are between 
two hundred and two hundred and 
fifty adults here, and large numbers of 
the organization elsewhere wish to 
come here. So much is involved in 
maintaining those who do come that 
they only allow such whose presence 
it is felt is absolutely necessary, or 
those wanting to come on account of 
the education of their children. One 
man here is the son of a millionaire. 
He is not connected with the organiza- 
tion, but has placed his four small 
children here. 

“Nor is the place communistic. If 
you are rich, you keep what you have; 
if you can afford to pay for the tuition 
of your children in the schools, you do 
so; if not, you don’t. So, too, if you 
can afford to pay their board you do; 
otherwise not. All, however, give 
their services, their work, to this place, 
since for those whose object it is not 
to improve the place, there is no rea- 
son for remaining here, as, then, they 
can earn more money on the outside. 

“Mrs. Tingley,” White tells us, “is 
greatly interested in the drama, espe- 
cially in the revival of the Greek 
dramas, and believes that through the 
instrumentality of the great plays, the 
great truths will be assimilated by the 
people.” 

We are sauntering up the heights 
now, past pretty bungalows and among 
cypresses, to a great natural amphi- 
theatre, one in which they are about 
to replace the wooden seats with stone. 
The theatre faces near the sea and 
there are hills off to the beach, adding 
to its beauty, since the sea thus forms 
a background to the stage. Accoustics 
are very fine, as there is always a cur- 
rent of air up the canon from the sea. 
The dressing rooms are constructed in 
the cliff, out of sight of the audience, 
and hence are unique. The path to 
the stage is through natural cliffs. Be- 
yond, on the brow of the hill one sees 
the tent camp of the young men of the 
literary department, who like to be 
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alone. This is on a bluff washed by 
the sea. 

All the society’s publications, we 
are learning, meanwhile, are edited 
here, and printed at San Diego. 

“Mrs. Tingley,” White relates fur- 
ther, “is fifty or fifty-five years of age 
and a veritable human dynamo. She 
will work all night, when there is need 
of it. Were she superintendent of the 
educational department only it would 
need to be a great head, as there are 
schools, both here and the country 
over,—away down in Santiago and 
over in London, and at other centers. 
Each country, the world over, has a 
central lodge, which reports here, and 
everything comes up to her attention. 
So, too, they have a Humanitarian De- 
partment and a department for reliev- 
ing distress (the International Brother- 
hood Society), and the Theosophical 
Department (or literary, propaganda 
and library founding section), and the 
Isis League, devoted to music, of 
which they have great amounts. At 
the head of each department is a com- 


_ petent person, whom Mrs. Tingley in- 


structs how to proceed.” 

On the brow of the hill we encounter 
the corner stone for 4 permanent build- 
ing. When Mrs. Tingley came here, 
she put up temporary buildings for ten 
years, but now these are outgrown. 
She has her own apartments in the 
main Academy Building and has an 
office in the Headquarters Building. 
There she has three secretaries and 
stenographers for her mail. 

We halt to see the boys’ play- 
ground. Old and young recognize 
Sunday, we are told, here, but they 
“live Sunday every day.” On Sunday 
they have meetings, but all through 
the week there are such. One is not 
to call them a religious body,—they 
have no set creed, but are merely in- 
terested in the things that make for 
the betterment of human life, mainly 
the humanitarian and philosophical. 

We see a group of houses occupied 
by young ladies. Theirs’ are the regu- 
lar daily duties of any one. Music is 
important with the society and so 
there is musical instruction in every 
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house. Children begin music at an 
early age. The school hours are so 
shortened that there is no idea of 
drudgery, the day being filled with 
duties of short duration, such that none 
becomes irksome. 

In one of the bungalows of the boys 
they show us a sun-parlor-corner, for 
study room, whence one looks on the 
lovely sea, and to another camp on 
the brow of the hill. The young folks 
here are partial to tents; these have 
wooden floors and wooden side walls, 
yet afford much open-air ventilation. 
The clder boys, we remark, wear blue 
sweaters. As we stroll we hear music 
always—even while we overlook the 
gardens. 

“Mrs. Tingley,” White continues, 
enthusiastic, “has advisers known as 
the Cabinet, and she’s always refused 
to let the funds pass through her 
hands. Instead, they go through the 
disbursing offices, at the direction of 
this Cabinet. This is very fortunate 
for her, when she is assailed by 
calumny, although in starting the work 
she used her own private funds. Her 
husband is stil] living he is 
in business in New Yerk, and he comes 
and goes here, and is thoroughly in 
sympathy with her, but he has never 
become identified with the work 
proper.” 

“We enter a building with what 
seem matting walls, this the studio of 
a Miss White, no relative, however, of 
our guide. Her specialty is flowers. 
Round about, the studio walls are cov- 
ered with a matting which is treated 
in decorative work. The ceiling con- 
sists of old rafters (for the place was 
once a barn), painted over, and the 
floor is of a dark grained linoleum. 
The walls are hung everywhere with 
rather heavy floral pictures—it was to 
get the desired light from the north 
that the artist converted this barn into 
such a unique studio. The door to the 
studio is the work of the children, and 
its object is to teach them to have 
beautiful surroundings, even if poor. 
It is in a sort of bark-like matting, with 
panels of raffia, done in colors, all of 
it strikingly unique. Over it there 
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hangs a lambrequin of eucalyptus 
seeds, while the wai's proper are hung 
with fish nets. The place has its own 
chemical works and does its own dye- 
ing, so that the children get the raffia 
dyed to taste and they achieve some 
astonishing results in duplicating silk 
strands in raffia. A pillow embroid- 
ered in raffia is shown—this, at but a 
few feet distant, looking as if em- 
brceidered in silk. 

Of course one admires some of the 
White paintings—a study in grapes, in 
flowers, and the like. There is a bas- 
ket of ail the California wild flowers, 
which is especially pretty; it was 
painted at request of Madame Ting- 
ley. The brightness of the colors is 
more marvelous as one finds them ab- 
solutely correct. Many frames of the 
raffia take the eye in this charming 
study. Music, even here, comes float- 
ing in, and from the windows one 
hears the sea. The artist, it seems, is 
sufficiently well-to-do to retire, but 
labors for love now, and still takes her 
part in the work of the dining-room 
the while. 

Out again, it is stated how there is 
a different doctor for the boys and for 
the girls—who come daily; and every 
week there is physical examination of 
all, when measurements are made for 
record, thus often detecting and pre- 
venting disease. 

Up the hill, over the sea. we climb. 
The main building, it is indicated, fol- 
lows no plan, but was built and added 
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to as needed. The red-domed annex 
is a memorial to Madame Blavatsky 
and Mr. Judge, her successor who pre- 
ceded Mrs. Tingley. 

They have three orchestras here, 
the one of children actually conducted 
by children, White interjects now, as 
we parallel the handsome edifice, of 
the red glass ball on the dome, and 
the walls of heavy stone blocks. Out 
from this runs a broad pillared portico, 
behind which one sees the large, deep 
red windows, which mark individual 
studios. Admitting to the building are 
doubled doors, of oak, carved with a 
man and a woman each, in mythologi- 
cal Teuton style, this work the labor 
of the students. 

Not far from this, the private home 
of A. G. Spalding is passed, a one- 
story, white-painted bungalow, with 
small glass dome, and a spiral stair 
on the outside. Buiidings are erected 
and leased to families on request. 

Far opposite, over the meadows, are 
the barns and stables. 

“It is untrue,” White assures us, 
“that they separate man and wife and 
that they take children from parents 
here.” 

He himself is a young married man. 

Half-past twelve we leave him and 
return to the carriage. 

We continue on out the road longst 
their place and off to the sea and the 
Lighthouse. That, though, is another 
story——one quite apart from this bit 
of transplanted India. 
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O the Editor of the Herald and 
; Tribune, New York, N. Y.— 
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‘Sufferings of the Overland Emigrants 


to California in ‘49 


From October 6, 1849 to November 3, 


By Vinton 


Dear Editor—Perhaps you 

may deem the following extract 

from my son’s letter worthy of a place 
in the Herald and Tribune”: .. . 


“City of the Great Salt Lake, Rocky 
Mountains, Oct. 6, 1849. 


“My dear Father: I scarcely know 
how to commence the chequered his- 


‘tory of my journey from New York, 


but will endeavor to give you a very 
abbreviated account, reserving my 
journal until we again meet, which 
happiness will, I trust, yet be per- 
mitted to us. We started, 24 in 
number, on the 10th of March, armed 
and equipped for a long and toilsome 
journey. 

“During the first part, having the 


jadvantage of hotels, we were very 
imerry, and enjoyed ourselves amaz- 


ingly, but this was not to last long, 


as we had yet to experience the toils 
of a camp life. 


We traveled some 
ithousand miles upon the Mississippi 
‘and Ohio rivers. I was in a fever of 


apprehension the whole time, the ac- 
icidents on the rivers being innumer- 
sable. 


They arise from ‘snags,’ pieces 
jof timber sticking up in the muddy 


iwaters, from fire, collision and burst- 
jing of thin boilers, which are placed 
junder the saloon. 


“In the early part of May we pur- 


ichased our mules and started on our 
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journey across the vast prairie. Our 
party had six wagons, each drawn by 
eight mules, and, in addition, we rode 
upon these combinations of all that 
is stupid, spiteful and obstinate. For 
some little time I enjoyed the change 
—the novelty of this predatory mode 
of life. At day-break we left our 
tents and were soon busy around the 
camp fire, preparing breakfast. Our 
stores did not admit of much variety; 
coffee, bacon and hard-tack biscuit, 
forming the staple of our provisions. 
The weather soon became oppressive- 
ly hot, the thermometer rising to 100 
and 115 degrees. This was rendered 
much more trying by the entire ab- 
sence of shade upon this ocean of land; 
indeed these vast plains closely re- 
semble in atmospheric phenomena 
and in the appearance of the ground, 
the dry bed of some mighty sea... . 
The heat, with the quality of our food, 
soon produced bilious fever, and be- 
fore our journey thus far was accom- 
plished, half our number had suffered 
from this complaint. We were much 
mistaken in believing the route a 
healthy one, the road being marked 
with the graves of victims to the Cali- 
fornia gold fever. Turning over the 
leaves of my journal, I find the follow- 
ing account of a night in the prairie, 
and only one of the many similar :— 
June 9th; ‘We had not been an hour 
in our tents before one of the most 
dreadful storms swept over us: the 
horizon was of the deepest purple, 
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illumined occasionally by flashes of 
forked lightning, the accompanying 
rain resembling, at the distance at 
which we stood, a rugged cloud de- 
scending to the earth. I cannot de- 
scribe the startling effect of the 
thunder—each clap resembling some 
immense cannon shaking the very 
earth. I have a full perception of the 
sublimity and grandeur of these storms 
but cannot attempt an adequate de- 
scription.’ 

‘“‘When the storm reached the tent it 
was blown over, and we were left to 
seek shelter in the best way we could. 
I dragged my coverings under a 
wagon, but soon found I was lying in 
a pool of water, with saturated 
blankets. I then crawled into a wagon, 
and in a cramped position, bitten 
horribly by mosquitoes, I passed an 
emphatically miserable night..... 

“The next day, an hour before sun- 
rise, we espied, off to the Northwest, 
a large herd of buffalo. They seemed 
to be traveling toward us; their shaggy 
heads down, bellowing and throwing 
up clouds of dust, they seemed to 
blacken the ground for two miles in 
each direction. We waited nearly 
two hours for them to cross our path. 
One of our party shot a large bull, 
which supplied us with choice steaks 
and jerked, dried buffalo meat for the 
next thirty days. 

“Two days journey on the other side 
of Fort Laramie, while we were baiting 
our animals at noon, on the banks of 
the Platte river, we saw a large body 
of Indians, who came sweeping down a 
gentle, sloping hill east of us. When 
they first appeared, they were about 
three quarters of a mile from us, and 
as they were mounted upon excellent 
chargers, they came with the rapidity 
of an arrow. It gave us little time 
enough to gather our mules and 
prepare ourselves to meet our belliger- 
ent visitors. 

“Captain Sam Roundy ordered us to 
quickly gather the mules, and fasten 
them securely to the wagons. We 
then formed into line, our men show- 
ing great intrepidity, every man stand- 
ing at his post undaunted. The ef- 
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forts of the Indias were to either 
break our line or turn our flank; but 
being repulsed at all points, they were 


‘brought to a dead halt about a rod and 


a half in front of us. During all this, 
and for some time after, they were 
shaking out the priming from their 
guns, and priming them anew. They 
would then throw their guns to 
their shoulders, aim toward us, then 
slowly lower them. Many placed 
their arrows to their bow-strings, their 
lances in rest—and were wetting the 
ends of their arrows with their mouths, 
that they might not slip too quick from 
the finger and thumb. 

“Their chiefs, whom we supposed 
kept intentionally behind, came up 
after awhile and showed signs of 
peace; but as they understood neither 
French nor English, nor we their lan- 
guage, and neither party having inter- 
preters, we could only convey our ideas 
by signs. One of the chiefs presented 
a paper, which had been given him by 
Major Sanderson, commanding at Fort 
Laramie, certifying that ‘this tribe was 
friendly to the whites;’ upon which 
we told him to withdraw his men a 
little, which was done immediately. 
We presented them some crackers, 
dried meat, tobacco, etc., of which 
they partook, sat down and had a 
smoke, and thus everything concluded 
amicably. We then harnessed up our 
mules and pursued our journey. They 
very courteously filed to the right and 
left, and escorted us on our road until 
we came opposite their village. They 
were about two hundred in number, 
were of the tribe of ‘Shyanns,’ as 
they pronounced it. 

“They presented the most respect- 
able appearance of any Indians we 
have met with. Many of them were 
dressed in American style, with clothes 
of the best broadcloth, beaver hats, 
caps, etc. And those who were 
dressed in Indian costume, displayed 
the greatest elegance of taste in their 
attire. They were adorned with head- 
dresses of feathers of the richest hues; 
and their various insignia of office, dis- 
played a taste which is at once wild, 
romantic and beautiful. They were 
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mounted on excellent horses, richly 
caparisoned in many instances, and 
painted off in the most fantastic style; 
they pawed the ground and champed 
their bits, and seemed as impatient of 
restraint as their riders. We could 
not but admire the magnificent display 
which the lords of the prairie presented 
as they dashed with lightning speed 
upon us. 

“The same evening the Crow In- 
dians made an attack upon two out- 
posts of a company of emigrants 
camped a few miles ahead of us, and 
stole twelve horses from one and nine 
from the other. Nothing saved us 
from a like fate but the strictness and 
faithfulness of our guard. These 
Crows stole a number of horses from 
a trader in our neighborhood the same 
night. Sam Roundy, our captain, kept 
up a guard of four men at a time, with 
scarcely an exception, all the way 
through. 

“On our arrival at Fort Laramie, we 
obtained supplies for ourselves and 
animals. Those of our number who 


had passed this fort previously were 
astonished at the great improvement 
made here in a few months’ time. 
Major Sanderson made us feel as if 


we had found an oasis in the 
desert. This same feeling of kind- 
ness and gentlemanly deportment 
seemed to pervade all ranks at the 
fort. 

“We reached the ‘city’ near the 
Great Salt Lake the latter part of 
June. You will perhaps imagine that, 
being so styled, it resembles an ‘Eng- 
lish’ city, but it is only in prospect; 
there being but three or four houses, 
built of logs, or mud bricks, called 
‘dobies,’ and are not larger than one 
or two rooms; but time will accomplish 
much for this energetic and faithful 
people. 

“Each house stands in 114 acre of 
garden ground, eight lots in a block, 
forming squares. The streets, which 
are wide, are to be lined with trees, 
with a canal, for the purpose of irri- 
gation, running through the center. As 
our wagons entered this beautiful val- 
ley, with the long, absent comforts 
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of a home in prospect, we experienced 
a considerable degree of real joy; and 
when, to my surprise and gratitude, I 
met a pious, kind and intelligent ar- 
tist, and a countryman also, who took 
me, emaciated, sick and dirty, to his 
humble log home, my happiness 
seemed completed... . 

“The land here is most fruitful. I 
am told it produces eighty bushels of 
wheat to the acre; fruit and vege- 
tables grow in profusion. A city lot 
—that is, 1144 acre—may be purchased 
at one dollar and fifty ‘cents; and 
would produce food sufficient for my 
needs the whole year. No man, with 
ordinary intelligence, can be poor in 
such a place, and then, blessed privi- 
lege, he can be free from the harass- 
ments and perplexities which continu- 
ally destroy the peace of those who 
live in an artificial state of society, 
such as is found in London and New 
York. 

“We will thoroughly recruit up here 
in order to accomplish the remaining 
600 miles, the distance that still in- 
tervenes between this city and Cali- 
fornia, and which will be the most 
difficult part of our journey. 

“Immense loss of life and property, 
starvation, cholera, Indian depreda- 
tions, 30,000 persons yet east of the 
mountains and desert. 

“From the Salt Lake City, there are 
two routes to the mines, the Northern 
via Weberville, St. Mary’s River, Car- 
son River and Desert, Humboldt River 
and Lake, Truckee River, and then the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, whose alti- 
tude is so great that snow is often sev- 
eral feet in depth on them as early 
in the year as September. It is not 
safe to leave Great Salt Lake Valley 
to go on this route later than the 15th 
of August. It is on this route that the 
terrible scenes of suffering, related in 
the following account occurred: 

“Alta, Cal., Sept. 6, 1850. 

“No man would believe that the 
number of people pouring into Cali- 
fornia was as great as it actually is, 
unless he traveled the Emigrant road. 
Our calculation was on the first four 
days after we left Weberville, that 
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we passed from 100 to 300 wagons per 
day. On the fifth day I counted the 
wagons, and the number we passed 
was 165. Nearly all were drawn by 
oxen. One hundred and fifty wagons 
per day for two months would make 
nine thousand wagons on this route. 
Yesterday, I counted the number of 
women, and it was forty-two. We 
passed fully that number every day 
since we left Weberville. Counting 
twenty-five women per day for two 
months, the number would be 1,500. 
We passed, at the lowest calculation, 
five hundred men per day. Four hun- 
dred per day for two months would 
make 24,000. Add to these the num- 
ber who travel by other routes. 

“Nearly all of those we passed were 
sturdy-looking Western workingmen. 
Most of them were afoot, having lost 
their animals on the desert, and scat- 
tered along, with care-worn and de- 
jected countenances, dusty, and in 
many cases tattered habiliments, with 
pots, pans, bags, blankets and rifles 
strapped over their shoulders, they 
looked more like straggling volunteers, 
on a forced march than independent 
citizens bound for the land of gold. 
The women were generally young, 
good-looking and well dressed. 

“Many of them were plump, fresh- 
looking farmers’ daughters, and sev- 
eral of the handsomest I welcomed 
with bouquets of beautiful California 
flowers, gathered in the valleys on the 
other side of the snowy mountains. 
Some of the women handled the whip 
and reins, some were well mounted on 
horseback, some rode in the wagons, 
and others strolled on foot. Many of 
the men were in distress, and a few 
asked us for bread. 

“Their misfortunes were chiefly ow- 
ing to the loss of animals on the des- 
ert for want of food and water. I am 
told that the road through the desert is 
literally strewed with dead horses and 
oxen, and that 1,000 wagons were left 
on the desert. The road from Weber- 
ville to this place is strewed with 
broken wagons, wheels, harness, 
trunks, beds and bedding, dead oxen, 
etc. The loss of property on the route 





has been immense. Everything, ex- 
cept provisions, was thrown away and 
left on the road. 

“At every camping ground the ques- 
tion is: ‘Don’t you want to buy this?’ 
‘a splendid rifle,’ ‘a superfine coat,’ 
‘a fine pair of boots,’ ‘a new pair of 
pants,’ ‘a good feather bed.’ Any of 
these articles can be bought in the val- 
ley for five dollars. Flour and other 
articles of provisions have been sold 
at one dollar and fifty cents to two dol- 
lars per pound. 

“T have met several acquaintances 
here from the southern mines. They 
found gold, but not in sufficient quan- 
tities to induce them to remain. Rich 
discoveries will be made on this side 
of the mountains, but whether we will 
be the lucky ones remains to be seen. 
To-morrow we start for the Truckee 
River. 

“T will write you again if anything 
worthy of note occurs. 

“Yours truly 
ee. 


“Sacramento City, Cal., Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 10, 1850. 


“After enduring what no man should 
for gold alone (not one in a thousand 
weuld do it the second time) I am in 
California. 

“The Overland emigration must in- 
deed reap a golden harvest to repay 
it for its necessary sacrifices of human 
life, loss of property and the hardships 
and privations experienced. Permit 
me to give you a single scene: We 
passed directly over the camping 
ground where forty or fifty California 
emigrants had perished, and been 
eaten up by their fellow-sufferers only 
a few days before we passed. Skulls, 
bones and carcases lay strewed in 
every direction. We also met one of 
the hindmost of the unfortunate emi- 
grants making his way in to the set- 
tlements. He was a German, and had 
lived upon human flesh for several 
weeks. The entire route presents a 
similar aspect, though not quite so 
frightful in its features. 

“Many believe there are dead ani- 
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mals enough on the desert (45 miles) 
between Humboldt Lake and Carson 
River to pave a road the whole dis- 
tance. We will make a moderate esti- 
mate, and say there is a dead animal 
to every five feet left on the desert 
this season, which would make about 
45,000 head. This number, at the low 
average of $50 for horses, mules and 
cattle, would produce over $2,000,000. 
counted 153 wagons within one and 
2 half miles. Before all is over, there 
will be as many as 100 wagons to the 
mile, which at 100 dollars each, makes 
$450,000. Then the desert is strewn 
with all other kinds of property—tools, 
clothes, crockery, harness, beds, bed- 
ding, etc., and there cannot be left on 
this desert this season less than 
$3,000,000 of property. 

“California of 1849 is not California 
of 1850. A great change has taken 
place, and this year’s emigration is 
most egregiously disappointed. Sur- 
face mining yields nothing near the 
amount it did last year. Labor rates 
from two dollars to three dollars per 
day, and hundreds are working for 
their board, but the latter are usually 
the necessitous, possessing neither 
money, tools, nor provisions to go to 
work with, and consequently com- 
pelled to accept any offer. 

“The wild and savage tribes of In- 
dians that roam over these terrific re- 
gions take every advantage to steal, 
murder and plunder the already un- 
fortunate emigrants. We passed one 
camping ground to-day which was 
strewn with the bodies of victims to 
their murderous attack. The Indians 
had shot some and tommyhawked 
cthers!; scalping them and stealing 
everything in camp. Thus many are 
left more than six hundred miles be- 
yond the settlements. Fighting be- 
tween the Indians and emigrants oc- 
curs almost daily. Thirty thousand 
persons are yet beyond the mountains 
and desert, of which number fifteen 
to twenty thousand persons are now 
destitute of all kinds of provisions, 
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yet the period of their greatest suffer- 
ing is yet to come. It will be impos- 
sible for ten or twelve thousand of 
this number to reach the mountains 
before the commencement of winter. 

“We are indebted to Hawley & Co.’s 
express for the Sacramento Transcript 
of yesterday, containing two letters 
from Captain Waldo, giving this in- 
formation, both letters dated Septem- 
ber 15th, one at Great Meadow, Hum- 
boldt River, the other dated Truckee 
River. He states that the relief com- 
mittee has not a single pound of flour 
east of the mountains; that he entered 
the desert on the 7th inst., met two 
men who had given up to die from 
starvation; same day two men died of 
starvation on Carson Desert; that 
those with wagons have no food but 
their poor, exhausted animals; that 
footmen subsist on the putrified flesh 
of the dead animals along the road, 
and disease and death are  conse- 
quently sweeping them down. The 
cholera made its appearance on the 
8th, and eight persons out of a small 
train died of it in three hours. 

“Captain Waldo was about starting 
to try to persuade such as are from 
four to six hundred miles back, to re- 
turn to Salt Lake. He calls for ten 
thousand pounds of flour for the sta- 
tion at Truckee, and the same amount 
for the summit. 

“We regret our inability to give as 
much communications as we could 
wish. He asks for contributions, and 
offers to the city council his claim to 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty if they will forward that amount 
in flour and articles for the needy sick, 
to that place. His report is fearful. 

“A black man, from Boston, rode a 
pony express night and day, 400 
miles, with the information: ‘Cannot 
something be done here to save the 
lives of these, our countrymen and 
friends? Many of them are women 
and children, widows and orphans, 
their husbands and fathers having died 
with the cholera or starvation.’ ” 








THE FIESTA 


By Ray Mcintyre King 


Friday is the great, the gran’ 
Fiesta, and I have the nothing 
to wear!” 

As she finished her morning tasks 
in the ranch house, Mrs. Quatros, wife 
of the Portuguese dairyman, bewailed 
her hard fate aloud to her little Mary. 
That little one, being only four, and 
therefore not as yet arrived ut years 
of feminine understanding, danced like 
an untroubled, unsympathetic and 
bright-eyed sprite about her mother. 

“And I can ride the merry-go- 
round.” She clapped her little hands 
joyously. 

“Ach! Ach! Baby, there must be 
no merry-go-round, no Fiesta! We 
must stay the home.” 

“T will ride, I will!” shrilled the lit- 
tle one, defiantly. “Papa, he say I 
should ride.” 

The little dark-eyed, dark-skinned 
woman went to her room, opened her 
big trunk and knelt beside it. Un- 
noticed and unreproved, little Mary 
explored a far corner of the trunk, 
which to her seemed a rich and won- 
derful treasure box. Her mother was 
absorbed in carefully and deprecat- 
ingly sorting out her “bes’ clothes.” 
The closer she inspected her wardrobe, 
the deeper became her despair. She 
unwound a priceless home-made linen 
towel—the work of her own girlhood 
in her far “old country” of Portugal— 
and held up her best hat. It had cost 
only $3.98 to begin with, and the fierce 
suns of two brilliant California sum- 
mers had hopelessiy dimmed and 
dulled its cheap glories. 

“If we were reech,” she murmured, 
bitterly, “and rode in an auto, I could 
wear the towel, the rag, anything, 


T O-DAY is the Monday, and the 





over my head, but the wife of the poor 
Shon Quatros, she should to have the 
fine hat! The fine hat I have not, ach, 
ach!” 

At that moment, little Mary, in her 
explorations, unearthed her own par- 
ticular garment of state, a little scar- 
let frock with gilt buttons carefully 
wrapped in bits of tissue paper. 

“The bad, bad baby!” cried the 
mother, giving the curious, prying lit- 
tle fingers a sharp rap. Thereat, the 
surprised, spoiled little one voiced her 
indignation in loud, tearless wails out 
of all proportion to the punishment. 
The mother-heart of Mrs. Quatros 
melted in shame and remorse. One 
should not be mean to one’s baby even 
if one had no clothes to wear to the 
great, the grand Fiesta. 

When peace was restored, it was the 
mother whose face was tear-begrimed, 
and it was little Mary who, gurglingly 
happy, was delving in the treasure 
depths of the big trunk. Presently she 
found her mother’s best white shirt- 
waist and her mother’s best gray 
panama skirt, and wadded them ex- 
citedly into her mother’s lap. How 
could the child know that the skirt 
had unaccountably acquired a brown- 
ish spot on the front gore that no 
amount of cleaning would remove! 
And the shirt waist was old fashioned 
and sadly needed laundrying. 

“No,” said Mrs. Quatros, firmly, “I 
shall no wash it, and then at.the verra 
last minute I can say to Shon, ‘My 
shirt-waist is no clean to go to the 
Fiesta.’ 

“No,” she told herself, bitterly, “I 
no go to the Fiesta. It would be more 
better I stay at home. My verra 
reech sister-in-law will be there. I 
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no shame her with my verra old, tacky 
clothes.” 

Only yesterday she had been to see 
Mrs. Silva, her “verra reech sister-in- 
law.” That fat, comely Portuguese 
lady had donned for her poor rela- 
tion’s envious admiration her resplen- 
dent garments bought especially for 
wearing to the coming festival. She 
showed an expensive silken tissue robe 
worn over a lavendar silk slip. She 
had a new, widely spreading black and 
lavender hat, and lavender silk gloves 
that reached but did not quite hide 
the huge dimples in her fat elbows. 
Altogether, Mrs. Silva’s elaborate and 
expensive toilette would be worthy 
Rose Valley’s fifteenth annual and 
most resplendent and widely adver- 
tised Fiesta. 

The Fiesta was Rose Valley’s one 
social and business event of the year. 
Almost every town of superior Cali- 
fornia boasts a distinctive festival. 
Chico might advertise her Fourth; 
Oroville her Water Carnival; Gridley 
her Cannery Picnic; Colusa her River 
Carnival; Sacramento her Fiesta of 
the Dawn of Gold; but it remained for 
little Rose Valley to celebrate each 
June with increasing annual fame her 
Fiesta of the Roses. 

It would shame one’s fellow-citizens 
not to appear in fine holiday attire on 
such an occasion when all the world 
came to one’s town. In particular, it 
would shame one dairyman’s little 
wife to parade her shabby clothes 
alongside the grandeur and elegance 
of the “‘verra reech sister-in-law.” 

“No,” she told herself for the hun- 
dredth time, “I shall no go to the gran’ 
Fiesta.” 

At that moment, a_ distant door 
slammed, and Mrs. Quatros heard lit- 
tle John, her ten year old son, stamp- 
ing and shouting through the ranch 
house. He was megaphoning through 
his hands, imitating the long-drawn 
nasal twang and shrill, strident call of 
a popular side-show spieler of the pre- 
vious year’s Fiesta: 


“Jungle ta-a-own! Jungle ta-a-own! 
Huge pythons, alligators, crocodiles, 
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O-rang-o-tangs, monkeys. 
Jungle ta-a-own! Jungle ta-a-own! 
Right from Afrikee!” 


“Little Shon, little Shon,” screamed 
his mother, distractedly, from her 
room, “many time I tell you no say 
that: it give me the bad dream!” 

“Say, maw,” answered the boy when 
he had located his mother. “At the 
Fiesta, kin I ride on the Ferris wheel ? 
And——” 

“The boy, the boy!” she wailed to 
the lithographed Madonna hanging 
over her bed, “it wiil break the heart 
to no go to the Fiesta, but I shall no 
go!” 

All her thoughts of the coming fes- 
tival were enshrouded in clouds and 
fogs of lavender and black, and those 
were anything but cheerful combina- 
tions in Mrs. Quatros’ visions. Not 
that she wanted any similar perfervid 
raiment for herself. She was much 
too modest and simple in tastes to 
choose, even if she could have af- 
forded it, such expensive and notice- 
able dress; but she wanted what such 
things bespoke, financial ease and 
competence. And just at that time the 
Quatros felt poorer and harder driven 
financially than they had ever felt in 
all their married life. 

Some twelve years before she had 
come, a young girl fresh from the high- 
lands of Portugal, and to pay her pas- 
sage she had gone to work in the rich 
Mrs. Silva’s kitchen. In the great 
Silva dairy, young John Quatros, 
brother of the wealthy dairyman’s 
wife, was working as a milker. It had 
been a very pretty romance between 
the two young people. After their 
marriage, they had continued working 
for the Silvas. After patient years 
of serving, John Quatros finally as- 
serted himself and embarked in his 
own small, but independent, dairy 
business. All his savings went as 

first payment on his cows. The cream- 
ery paid twice a month, and every 
other cream check must go to the pay- 
ment of the remainder which he owed 
for his cows. He was renting alfalfa 
land at ten dollars per acre, and it re- 
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quired careful management to pay his 
land rental, his family living expenses 
and the incidental dairy expenses out 
of the other, his half, of the income. 
By the severest economy and frugal- 
ity, the Quatros were slowly but surely 
paying off the debt for their cows. 
They began to see the end of their 
long financial stringency, when an un- 
expected profit and loss account, for 
which they had left no margin in their 
calculations, had to be reckoned with. 

John had begun somewhat incau- 
tiously to increase his dairy, and in 
his first purchase of cows the dairy 
inspector found and condemned as 
tubercular a number of valuable ani- 
mals. That was a heavy loss. Then 
the seepage waters from a canal killed 
out a large tract of alfalfa, and he 
found that his lease had no provision 
for his protection in such an event, 
and a lawsuit against the canal com- 
pany promised only remote and inade- 
quate damages. 

“Meester Wright, I owe so much,” 
John explained to his wife a few days 
before the Fiesta, “and him I haf to 
pay next week. I haf not the mon’, 
only so leetle of it, and when I tell 
him, what Meester Wright say and 
what bad things Meester Wright do to 
us, I no say.” 

John Quatros was used to meeting 
his obligations promptly, and it trou- 
bled him sorely that his debts should 
go unpaid, even in part. In a flood of 
Portuguese, John explained to his 
wife that if this creditor, Mr. Wright, 
should be harsh and attach their dairy, 
that it would go hard with them. Ever 
so little pressure at that time might 
mean ruin for the Quatros fortunes. 

“If Meester Wright be hard on me, 
maybe so I get a shob with my verra 
reech sister once again,” groaned 
John. 

“We haf the bad luck now,” said 
Mrs. Quatros, hopefully, although her 
soul was sick with this new worry. 
“But maybe not for long.” 

The black and lavender fogs lifted 
instantly from her spirit. What were 
such trivial things as gala clothes if 
the dairy, everything, was threatened 
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with ruin? What mattered the age 
of a hat or a waist if they should have 
to go back to the old hired-man ser- 
vitude with the Silvas? 

Sorrowfully, she watched her hus- 
band as he went away to his work in 
the separator house. After a decade 
and more, she still thought him the 
handsomest of men, with his great 
breadth of shoulders, the well set head 
with the heavy black hair, the bright 
color in his dark cheeks, the kind 
mouth gleaming with its full comple- 
ment of shapely, white teeth. His 
best feature was his eyes, those great, 
dark, melting eyes of the South Euro- 
pean races. 

“The good man he is to me,” she 
said, tenderly. “I should not to worry 
him about Fiesta clothes. I should no 
stay at home. I should to make him 
go to the Fiesta. It would give him 
the glad heart. If we have not the 
mon’ and not the fine clothes, we 
should to keep the heart glad anyway. 
Maybe so I go to the Fiesta for Shon 
and little Shon and little Mary—to 
keep their hearts glad.” 

So with much secret worry and 
many unhappy forebodings, Mrs. Qua- 
tros, on the very last day before the 
Fiesta, made hasty preparations. The 
shirt waist was hurriedly laundried 
that soil and crumples should not be 
added to its offensive old fashioned- 
ness. Her best culinary efforts were 
expended on the picnic lunch. Her 
family should have one good dinner— 
it might be their last for many a day— 
she thought grimly. If harder times 
were in store for them, she resolved 
that her little ones should not be made 
to suffer double, once in anticipation 
and once in realization. 

With full lunch basket and smiling 
holiday mein, the Quatros family went 
forth with the crowds to the great 
Fiesta. Once in the laughing, jostling 
crowd, Mrs. Quatros soon forgot her 
clothes and all financial worries. There 
was so much of vivid interest in the 
thousands of strange faces, the long 
parade of hundreds of rose-decked au- 
tomobiles, the gymnasts and acrobats, 
the dozens of side shows with enticing 























banners and loud-voiced spielers, the 
Ferris Wheel, with its dipping, dang- 
ling, ever-ascending seats always 
crowded; the merry-go-round with its 
loud, inspiring steam organ, and its 
laughing loads of children whirling 
ecstatically, and the bands and orches- 
tras blaring from new-lumber plat- 
forms rising above the ever-moving 
crowds. 

One might have been in a strange 
city for all one saw of familiar faces. 
Only once did Mrs. Quatros catch a 
glimpse of a distant lavender and 
black toilette that might or might not 
have gowned her sister-in-law. 

Leading their children tightly by 
the hands, the Quatros walked about 
the wide, oak-shaded Fiesta park. 
From attraction to attraction, they 
pushed their way, happily engrossed 
with the wonder and newness and fas- 
cination of all this noisy activity. 

While John took the children riding 
on the merry-go-round, Mrs. Quatros 
found a seat on a park bench. Her 
family was having “the good time,” 
and her mother heart swelled with 
sweet emotions. She thought how 
little ones could not always be little, 
and that the best of living comes from 
making the little ones happy. 

Beside her sat a piain, unfashion- 
able woman, who looked lonely and 
pensive. Out of her full heart, Mrs. 
Quatros spoke to her. 

“This day is more better for the 
children,” she said, with a bright nod 
toward the crowaed merry-go-round. 

“Mine are grown up and gone, and 
I haven’t even a grandchild here to 
help me enjoy it,” said the stranger. 
So it was that the two fell into friendly 
and absorbing talk about that uni- 
versal theme of all good mothers, their 
children. On the cther side of the 
unknown woman sat a gentleman who 
listened smilingly, but silently, to the 
sprightly conversation between the 
two women. 

“It is the dinner time,” cried Mrs. 
Quatros, when she saw seeking her 
from afar her husband and children, 
ali evidently somewhat dazed and 
giddy with long-continued whirling. 
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“Yes,” said the woman with a wry 
smile. “Presently my husband is go- 
ing to take me over to the pavilion to 
get dinner.” 

“The bought dinner is no good,” 
cried Mrs. Quatros, excitedly. “My 
sister-in-law, she say last year she eat 
the bought dinner and then she verra 
sorry, for it give her the bad thoughts 
—-worry, worry, worry, for fear maybe 
she die next day, next week, with, 
what you say?—ptomaine poison. It 
vetra bad for the stomach to eat the 
fear with the bought dinner! She like 
much better to eat my dinner, but I 
no see her. I like you and your man 
to help eat my dinner. I have the fry 
cheeken and the berry pie, and the 
cakes, all so good. I make myself, 
like my verra reech sister-in-law, she 
show me when I learn to cook Ameri- 
can.” 

At this moment, the gentleman sit- 
ting beside the strange woman touched 
her arm. 

“It would be imposing on this lady 
to accept her invitation, dear,” he said. 
“But her dinner sounds mighty good 
compared to the pavilion fare.” 

“So, so, your husband? And you 
no say?” beamed Mrs. Quatros. “Oh, 
I like so verra, verra much you please 
to eat dinner with us. Here comes my 
man. Shon, I have ask these two if 
so please they eat dinner with us.” 

Either intentionally, or thought- 
lessly, the strange woman had not dur- 
ing their conversation mentioned her 
name, and she did not introduce her 
husband. At his wife’s announcement 
John Quatros smiled most friendly at 
the woman, but when his glance rested 
on the man beside her, the color 
washed his dark face with surprise and 
embarrassment. Recovering himself 
quickly, however, he offered his hand 
to the strange gentleman with eager 
friendliness. 

“Maybe so my wife not know you,” 
he explained. “This,” to his wife, 
“this is Meester Wright.” 

Mr. Wright! Their hard creditor, 
the one to whom payment was due 
next week, the man who had it in his 
power to press and ruin them! Would 
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he think her forward and presump- 
tious? Poor little Mrs. Quatros gulped 
in astonishment and confusion. 

“Maybe so the dinner taste more 
better,” she hastened to urge. “Now 
we know Meester and Meesis Wright. 
Please so to eat with us,” she begged. 

“With pleasure,” accepted Mr. 
Wright. “Provided, after dinner, you 
lend me this little chap”—pinching 
little John’s hard red cheek—‘“I’ve 
some nickels burning my pocket to 
get spent on a real live boy. Eh, Mrs. 
Quatros ?” 

The Quatros and their guests went 
off to the wagonette left standing un- 
der a great live oak. Soon the two 
women were chattering merrily, while 
they spread the cloth and set out the 
abundant, tempting viands. Mrs. Qua- 
tros established herself at Mr. 
Wright’s elbow, and never slave waited 
more devotedly on a master than did 
she on their creditor. Platters of fried 
chicken and sliced ham, bowls of 
home-made pickles and cold slaw, 
plates of pie, and cake, and ice cream, 
dewy glasses of lemonade with sug- 
gestive icy tinglings in their refresh- 
ing depths, all, she pressed upon him, 
and he did eat with all the enthusiasm 
and appreciation of the healthy, hun- 
gry man who eats his fill and trusts 
God for the rest. 

In the glow of good-fellowship that 
followed the dinner, Mr. Wright spoke 
to John. 

“By the way, John,” he said quite in 
the familiar way of fast friends, 
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“about that payment next week, don’t 
trouble yourself about it just now. I 
hear you have had some bad luck 
lately, and I am glad to give you a 
considerable extension of time if you 
need it. I feel like helping a steady, 
hard-working man, especially when he 
has a good wife like yours.” 

“You are the good, kind man,” said 
John, his voice trembling with grati- 
tude. “Yes, I haf the good wife. 
Maybe so my luck no so bad, for I 
have the good wife, and now I haf 
Meester Wright for my friend.” 

“You will make it all right,” said 
Mr. Wright confidently. 

It was a tired, happy Quatros fam- 
ily that rode homeward from the 


Fiesta. Little Mary’s scarlet frock 
was streaked with candy and _ ice 
cream. She snuggled beside her 


mother, her little sticky hand clasping 
a precious little wad, a little collapsed 
red rubber balloon. Little John 
hunched in the front seat beside his 
father, muttered drowsily, and unre- 
proved: 

“Jungle ta-a-own! Crockodiles—” 

As their horse turned into the olive 
avenue leading to the ranch house, 
Mrs. Quatros leaned forward from the 
wagonette’s back seat till her bright, 
eager face was close to her husband’s 
ear. 

“Ah, Shon,” she said, “it was the 
great, the gran’ Fiesta!” 

“It was the good wife,” flung back 
her husband, happily, “what make it 
the gran’ Fiesta!” 


THE BLIND SEARCH 


We are too learned, we who search for God 

In halls of science and in obscure writ; 

We are too pinned to rusted theories 

To see Him whom we vainly strive to please— 
And in the striving fail. Too high we look, 
Believing, as have centuries of men, 

That a dread supernatural presence broods 

Above the plane of mortal fretfulness. 

With wrinkled brows and heads among the clouds 
We look in vain. The child of simple heart 

Stoops down and plucks a wildflower, and, behold! 
He has found God; while we in research wise, 


Have drawn apart and lost Him as we sought. 


C. L. Saxsy. 

















WHEN SILENCE 





IS GOLDEN 


By Elizabeth Vore 


ing softly down the stairs. She 

wore a pale green gown of some 

filmy texture, which fell about 
her with a soft swish-swash, as Sang- 
freid described it. Bertreim could 
have sworn that she had on the green 
gown, although his back was toward 
the door, and the door was shut be- 
tween them. Bertreim always knew 
what the upstairs lady wore—he did 
not need to see her. Whether he at- 
tained this knowledge by the prover- 
bial sixth sense, or by some other psy- 
chological process, I am unable to say. 
It necessitated very acute ears to 
know when the upstairs lady conde- 
scended to come down to the plane oc- 
cupied by common mortals. Her feet 
made about as much noise as did the 
rose petals when the wind drifted them 
down on the window casement, as it 
was doing at this moment. The up- 
stairs lady and the rose petals were 
drifting down at the same time. This 
thought was in Bertreim’s mind. It 
was such comparisons from Bertreim, 
who boasted from the housetops and 
the market-places that he was not a 
poet, which kept his friends and ene- 
mies alike in convulsions. True, Ber- 
treim did not write poetry—but he 
painted it—poetry personified charac- 
terized every canvass which had made 
his fame, for, although it is a good 
deal to say of a man in this day, he 
was famous. 

Bertreim’s hearing, it may be re- 
marked, had grown very acute of late. 
There was but one pair of ears keener, 
and they belonged exclusively to Sang- 
freid. 

At that moment the door was thrown 
open, and Sangfried himself appeared 


[is UPSTAIRS lady came trail- 


on the threshold. The wind had blown 
his curls in bright confusion about his 
face, and his eyes were shining like 
stars. 

“IT met the upstairs lady just now, 
father, as I came in, and she stopped 
for a moment and spoke to me!” he 
cried, excitedly. “She asked my 
name—s-h! she is passing now!” He 
pointed a slender finger to the open 
window. 

Bertreim, his brush suspended in 
mid-air, looked in that direction, and 
caught a glimpse of a green dress, 
held up by a pretty white hand as she 
passed. 

“What a pretty hand she has!” said 
Sangfreid, his little artist’s face aglow 
with worshipful admiration. 

“She is not wearing gloves to-day,” 
remarked Bertreim, as one imparting 
an important piece of wisdom. 

“Why, as for that, father, she sel- 
dom does!” cried Siegfreid, in sur- 


prise. “How could you have forgot- 
ten?” 

Bertreim colored slightly, and 
painted with rapid strokes which 


threatened disaster. 

“True, she does not. I had not for- 
gotten, Sangfreid. It was a_ stupid 
remark,” he said quietly. It was a 
part of Bertreim’s bringing up of his 
son to be strictly honest with him, 
even as to his thoughts. It was a 
matter of honor between them that 
there could never be any toleration of 
anything resembling falsehood. 

Sangfreid came across and sat down 
near his father. He rested his chin in 
his slender young hand, a dreamy, far- 
away look in his eyes. 

“T think,” he said, judicially, after 
several moments of silence, “that she 
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went to the matinee.” 

“TI had thought of a kettle-drum, or 
—er—that sort of thing that ladies 
attend in the afternoon. She is Eng- 
lish, and it is almost sure to be a ket- 
tle-drum,” said Bertreim with the grav- 
ity that such a weighty subject de- 
manded. 

It was a favorite pastime of theirs 
to guess where the upstairs lady went, 
and one which Sangfreid never wear- 
ied. If his father wearied, he gave 
no evidence of it. The game, begun 
to interest Sangfreid, had, to all ap- 
pearances, become equally fascinating 
to Sangfreid’s father. 

In this instance they were both 
wrong. The upstairs lady had gone 
neither to the matinee nor an after- 
noon social function, for she returned 
in a half hour or so. There was an 
odor of violets wafted to them as she 
again passed the window. Her arms 
seemed full of them. 

Sangfreid laughed outright at their 
stupidity. 

“She had only gone to the florist’s!” 
he exclaimed. He tilted his delicate, 
straight little nose upward, sniffiing 
unconsciously. 

“Makes me remember that I love 
violets better than any other flowers!” 
he said with a sigh of delight. 

Bertreim regarded him meditatively. 

“Sangfreid, you will never again be 
so young as you are now,” he re- 
marked. 

“Why, no, father, of course not!” 
cried Sangfreid. “I am nine years old 
—in another year I shall be ten! Every 
week, I am seven days older than I 
was the week before.” 

“The last is true of all of us, Sang- 
freid, but few of us can afford it as 
well as you can,” said Bertreim, with 
a slight sigh. 

“I keep wondering,” said Sangfreid, 
“who gave her the rose.” 

“The rose!” cried Bertreim in aston- 
ishment. 

“Yes; I quite forgot to tell you about 
the rose. She wore it pinned on to her 
gown when she went out. It was not 
like our roses by the window, but a 
great American Beauty rose. That 
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was one reason why I liked the vio- 


lets so well. The rose did not quite 
please me. I had rather you or I had 
given it to her, father. It was a beau- 
tiful rose, though. I do not think it 
can be bought at the florist’s. Have 
you ever seen any at the florist’s ?” 

No, Bertram had not. They were 
only raised in hot houses and conser- 
vatories. His hand shook slightly, 
and he put a big dash of vermilion on 
the nose of the fawn he was painting 
in his “Idyl of Evening.” 

Sangfreid, who had witnessed this 
catastrophe, came over and stood be- 
side him. His delicate face had paled. 

“You’ve done it now,” he = said, 
soberly. 

“T think I can save it,” replied Ber- 
treim, quietly, scraping industriously 
with his palette knife. 

Sangfreid, who had learned when 
silence was golden, said no more, but 
held his breath. While his father, with 
skillful strokes, worked away with 
tightly set lips, his Rembrandt type 
of face was sharply outlined in the 
brilliant afternoon sunshine. Sang- 
freid’s eyes, leaving the picture, rested 
upon it in loving sympathy, under- 
standing well the anxiety in every line 
of the artist’s face, and the gravity 
of the fine eyes. 

After what seemed a lifetime of 
waiting, he ventured timidly: 

“T hope I was not to blame, father?” 

Bertreim flashed him a loving glance 
of reassurance. 

“Ach! Nein, mein kind!” he said, 
relapsing into the mother tongue, as 
he was apt to do when he felt deeply. 
He hesitated, and then added in mat- 
ter-of-fact English: “You might take a 
run to the attic for a while, Sangfreid 
—you know Mrs. Maitland never ob- 
jects—while I straighten out this in- 
fern—— That is—er—Sangfreid.” 

Sangfreid replied only with a little, 
comprehensive wave of his hand to 
imply that he understood, and needed 
no explanations, and turning, went out 
of the room. 

Upon the second landing, he tip- 
toed softly past the door of the up- 
stairs lady’s apartments. He would 
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have liked greatly to have gone in, 
but he thought she might be tired af- 
ter her walk—besides, perhaps it was 
too soon. 

Seigfreid had a nice discrimination 
of what was good taste. For although 
he was undersized for his years, he 
was also very old for a boy of nine, as 
a result of never having had any child- 
ren to play with. 

It is an old saying that no one knows 
what waits for him just round the cor- 
ner. Sangfreid was to visit the up- 
stairs lady sooner than he expected. 

The shadows of evening were be- 
ginning to fall when Bertreim laid 
aside his brush and viewed his work 
with an exclamation of relief. He be- 
lieved the picture was as good as 
when his careless hand had wrought 
such ruin. It would be one of the 
best in the fall exhibition he did not 
doubt. 

At that moment, a gay lilt of song, 
sung in a man’s rich baritone, was 
heard in the hall outside. Bertreim’s 
tired face brightened. 

He: laid aside his brush and looked 
up with a smile, as the door opened in 
response to his cheery: 

“Don’t stop to knock, Barry!” and 
a tall, broad shouldered young giant 
entered, the song scarcely hushed upon 
his lips. He was an _ exceedingly 
wholesome specimen of American 
manhood—just plain, ordinary Jerry 
Jackson, as to name—“Barry” being 
only a nick-name, because of his very 
extraordinary baritone voice, which 
was the most remarkable in New 
York. He was more than a singer. 
His compositions were being sung on 
two continents with marked success, 
which is quite enough fame for one 
young man. 

Bertreim loved him. This remark 
would have been superfluous to any 
one who had witnessed the smile with 
which he had greeted him. He threw 
himself down on the couch and 
stretched his long limbs with a sigh 
of content. 

“Sing it, Barry,” he said briefly. 

Jackson, who was only waiting for 
an invitation, seated himself at an 
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open piano, and a moment later the 
room was flooded with melody. It 
was a glorious voice, and it had never 
been more glorious than in this new 
composition, which was still fresh 
enough to have the touch of inspira- 
tional fire, which causes the composer 
to render his song in the beginning 
as he never can afterward. 

Bertreim closed his eyes and drifted 
off into an exquisite harmony, through 
which a slender figure in a green gown 
floated through a maze of rosy clouds, 
an Elysium of birds’ songs, and the 
scent of violets, lighted by the radi- 
ance of a pair of tender blue eyes. 

At that moment, some one tapped 
on the door. With an impatient ex- 
clamation, Bertreim came out of the 
world of radiance and song, and, get- 
ting up, went to the door and opened 
it. He started back in amazement 
when he saw whom was his visitor. 

At the same moment, the music 
stopped with a crash, and an instant 
later Jackson stood beside him. 

“Miss Elwocd!” he exclaimed in 
amazement. Undeniable pleasure 
mingled with the astonishment in his 
voice. 

The upstairs lady held out a deli- 
cate, slender hand to meet the one ex- 
tended, but her eyes were very grave 
—all the exquisite color had left her 
face. 

Bertreim’s face was. scarcely less 
white. That his friend and the up- 
stairs lady were acquaintances was 
evidently a shock to him. But her 
first words banished all thoughts of 
amazement from his mind. 

“It is in regard to the little lad— 
Seigfreid, I think is his name,” she 
said, gravely, turning to Bertreim. 
Something in her face warned him of 
trouble. 

“Sangfreid? I trust he has not in- 
truded!” he began courteously. 

“You do not understand. He fell 
from the attic stairs just now. I can- 
not think he is hurt seriously.” She 
finished hurriedly, her eyes full of 
pity at the sudden whiteness of his 
face. 

“He is in my apartments, and I sent 
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Mrs. Maitland to him as I came down 
stairs.” 

“Permit me to go to him,” said 
Bertreim, huskily. All that was whit- 
est and sweetest and most sacred in 
himself was personified in his son. 

She led the way silently. 

The room of the upstairs lady was 
flooded with sunshine. Its walls were 
tinted in cream color, and the after- 
noon sunshine gave it a warm, mellow 
radiance. There was the odor of vio- 
lets in the air. To the day of his 
death, Bertreim would remember the 
minutest detail of that room—whether 
it was his terror which stamped it 
upon his memory with electrifying 
force, or by that sub-consciousness 
that is often peculiarly alert under 
moments of intense mental anxiety. 

By the west window, where one had 
a view of the distant ocean, lay Sang- 
freid. His eyes were closed, and his 
face as white as the pillow on which 
his head rested. Bertreim’s face was 
scarcely less white as he knelt down 
and placed his arm under the bright 
head, lifting him up tenderly. 

“Sangfreid, my boy!” he cried anx- 
iously. His hand shook perceptibly. 
He chafed the boy’s hands, so like 
his own, and pushed back the curls 
from his face, but Sangfreid did not 
stir nor open his eyes. 

“Ach mein Gott in Himmel!” cried 
Bertreim huskily. 

There was a flutter of linen and 
lace in white hands. The upstairs 
lady had suddenly put her handker- 
chief to her eyes, her woman’s heart 
unable to bear the pain in the big, an- 
guished voice. 

“Come! Come! I can’t think the 
boy is seriously hurt, Bertreim. Bring 
the little fellow downstairs and send 
for Dr. Menton. He will fix him up 
all right. Don’t give way, Miss El- 
wood—it’s certain to turn out better 
than it seems,” said Jackson. 

“Pardon me, fraulein,” said Ber- 
treim, huskily. “It is not my wish to 
impose upon your goodness.” He 


lifted the boy in his arms as he spoke. 
Sangfreid, unconscious that he had 
made his first visit to the 


upstairs 
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lady, limp and white was held against 
his father’s heart and carried down- 
stairs to their own rooms, where Ber- 
treim laid him on the couch, while 
Jackson telephoned for the doctor. 

Bertreim became vaguely conscious 
that some one was beside him, holding 
a bowl of water in her slender hands. 
She set it down and bathed the boy’s 
white face. 

“Tt is infinitely good of you,” said 
Bertreim, stumblingly. “A man is so 
helpless.” He seemed to be feeling 
his way through a great darkness in 
which there was no longer any hope 
of light. 

She was rewarded presently by see- 
ing the color creep back into Sang- 
freid’s face. In a few moments he 
opened his eyes. 

“Sangfreid!” It was his father’s 
voice; the exquisite tenderness of it 
sent a thrill through the heart of the 
woman kneeling beside him. He 
lifted first one of the boy’s hands, and 
then the other, to his lips. His eyes 
were full of tears. 

At that moment the doctor came. 

“Thank Heaven!” muttered Jack- 
son. He wrung the doctor’s hand. 
“Bad work here, I’m afraid,” he said 
in an undertone. 

Sangfreid was entirely conscious 
when the doctor sat down beside him. 
His face was contorted with agony. 

“Why, Sangfreid, what does this 
mean?” asked the doctor. 

Sangfreid tried to smile. 

“The upstairs lady—I want her!’ he 
murmured. 

She had only withdrawn outside the 
door at the doctor’s arrival, and she 
— at once as Jackson beckoned to 

er. 

“Don’t leave me!” whispered Sang- 
freid. 

“No, dear,” she said, gently. “I 
shall be right here.” 

The doctor made a careful exami- 
nation. 

“H—m! A bad twist to the wrong 
leg—always is the wrong leg,” he said 
cheerfully. “Nothing worse—no bones 
broken. Why, Sangfreid, you'll come 
out of this in good shape. Yes! Yes! 














All right here. Now, we'll hurt you a 
little—-won’t amount to anything. You 
will bear it like a soldier. Here, smell 
this and doze off for a minute. It 
would be a great deal worse if it were 
broken bones. Might be a mere splin- 
ter—nothing worse.” 

When Sangfreid again regained 
consciousness, his father and the up- 
stairs lady sat beside him. Jackson 
had been compelled to go to rehearsal, 
and the doctor had just gone. Sang- 
freid’s hand was in the hand of the 
upstairs lady. His father, pale and 
silent, was watching him with tender 
solicitude. To Sangfreid’s surprise, 
a white-capped nurse stood at the foot 
of the couch, her hands full of ban- 
dages. He wondered dimly why she 
was there, but he was too tired to try 
and think about it. He heard the 
street door close—it was the doctor 
leaving. Then he dozed off again, 
and did not know when the upstairs 
lady laid his little, limp hand down 
and turned to his father. 

“T will go now. The doctor said he 
would sleep. The nurse can let me 
know if he wants me. If you need 
me, I beg you will not hesitate to send 
for me,” she said, earnestly. 

Bertreim held out his hand. 

“There are some instances,” he said 
huskily, “where gratitude cannot be 
spoken.” 

“It was nothing,” she protested, 
gently. “Any one would have done it.” 

Bertreim, gazing after her as she 
left the room, had that in his eyes 
which caused the demure nurse to turn 
her face away and suddenly busy her- 
self in counting over the bandages in 
a most matter of fact manner. 

The story of Sangfreid’s illness and 
convalescence would make a book, in 
which the element of romance would 
be stronger than the historical inter- 
est. Consequently it must be passed 
over without a detailed account. Dur- 
ing this time there was cne heart, 
aside from Sangfreid’s, which was lost 
entirely. It belonged to Sangfreid’s 
father—had belonged to him, I offer 
as an amendment—it was now the sole 
property of the upstairs lady, and in 
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her keeping, but, unhappily, she was 
not aware of this fact. 

Sangfreid was out for his first walk 
after his illness. He was on his way 
to the park. It was late in the after- 
noon, and the heat of the day was over. 
When he entered the cool, shaded 
walk which he always liked best, he 
was beginning to feel very tired. A 
bench under the trees in a secluded 
corner looked very inviting to the little 
convalescent. He was about to sink 
down on it with a sigh of satisfaction, 
when he saw something which caused 
him to stop short. 

On another bench, on the other side 
of the trees, two people were sitting, 
secure in the belief that they were 
unobserved. The man had his arm 
about the young lady’s waist, and her 
head rested on his shoulder. Sang- 
freid needed but one glance—that was 
enough. 

It was Jackson and the upstairs 
lady! On the truth of this, Sangfreid 
would have been willing to have staked 
his honor as a gentleman. He turned 
and went away silently, his thin little 
face white and drawn, and holding 
more misery than ary child’s face 
ought to hold. 

It seemed an endless journey home. 
When he entered, his face smote Ber- 
treim with deepest alarm. 

“What is it, my boy? What has 
gone wrong?” he asked in an axious 
voice. Sangfreid threw himself 
down sobbing upon the couch. His 
father arose abruptly, and went and 
sat down beside him. 

“Ach! leib kindlein, es ist der Vater 
—spracken zie nicht?” he murmured 
tenderly. 

It all came out then, between Sang- 
freid’s weary sobs. Bertreim did not 
speak again. His hand held tightly 
the hand of his son. The gathering 
shadows hid the whiteness of his face. 

Thus they sat in the dusk and silence 
that was broken only by Sangfreid’s 
sobbing, Bertreim’s free hand stroking 
the curly head mechanically. 

Some one closed the street door. 
Bertreim started. The consciousness 
of love is keen. Instinctively he knew 
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who it was. Bending over, he touched 
his lips to the boy’s hot forehead, and 
arose and went out of the room. She 
was half of the way up the stairs when 
he spoke her name. 

Something in his voice caused her 
to turn quickly and come down to him. 
Again she wore.a great American 
Beauty rose. 

“What is it? Is Sangfreid worse?” 
she asked, anxiously. 

His reply was irrelevant. 

“May I ask who gave 
rose?” he asked. 

She looked surprised. 

“The rose? It grew in my motlL.er’s 
conservatory. I find that I must tell 
you something, Mr. Bertreim. At least 
I would like to do so. I took apart- 
ments here because my family and 
friends were opposed to my profes- 
sional life. I, too, am an artist! It 
is a secret I have kept well. ‘Marcella 
Montague’ is the name signed to all 
my work in the Academy.” 

He told her, then, simply 
directly what Sangfreid had seen. 

“T must know the truth, Miss EI- 
wood, now—to-night. Are you en- 
engaged to my friend, Mr. Jackson ?” 
he asked. 

A swift light of intelligence 
dawned in her face. 

“What a mistake, and yet such a 
natural one!” she exclaimed. “Mr. 
Jackson is engaged to my sister. We 
are so alike that even our best friends 
cannot tell us apart, unless they see 
our faces. Allie’s eyes are brown and 
mine are blue. I would not permit my 
family to tell even Mr. Jackson where 
I was. You can imagine his surprise 
when he discovered me. I am paint- 
ing what I hope is a great picture, for 
the fall exhibition, and cannot be dis- 
turbed by my friends. I—I am not en- 
gaged to any one, Mr. Bertreim.” 

During the weeks of Sangfreid’s 
convalescence, Bertreim had held him- 
self well in hand, knowing that silence 
was the best wisdom. There is per- 
haps no greater test of character than 
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had 
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to preserve absolute silence when 
every desire of Nature prompts o1-2 to 
speak. It is the cloud with the golden 
lining, about which one hears so little, 
but which means so much. Suddenly, 
Bertreim realized that he had passed 
through its shadow. 

It all came about naturally—there 
was no melodrama in it. As I have 
recorded once before, Bertreim’s heart 
had for a long time been in the keep- 
ing of the upstairs lady, and happily 
she now knew it. 

He spoke but a few words. I doubt 
if either of them could have told after- 
ward what they were. He simply took 
her in his arms and kissed her with a 
sort of solemnity. Presently, when he 
found his voice again, it was to mur- 
mur some caressing words in the 
mother tongue, which she could not 
have translated, but the meaning of 
which she understood perfectly well, 
since it is the same in all languages 
under the sun. 

A few minutes later he said, with 
a hint of mischief in his voice: 

“Take back those words, if you 
please, which you spcke a moment ago 
—when you said you were not en- 
gaged to any one.” 

“Consider them unspoken,” she mur- 
mured, blushing adorably. 

Through the open door came the 
sound of muffled sobs. 

“Sangfreid! He has seen us!” cried 
his father, with swift remorse. 

They went to him at once. The up- 
stairs lady knelt down beside him, and 
laid her face against his  tear-wet 
cheek. 

“What are you crying for, Sang- 
freid? It is all right now, dear,” she 
said, gently. 

“But who was it with Mr. Jackson ?” 
he asked, chokingly. 

“That,” she said, tenderly, her voice 
breaking into soft laughter, “was an- 
other lady. What are you crying for, 
little Sangfreid ?” 

“T am crying,” said Sangfreid, “be- 
cause I am so happy!” 
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VES! 


By Mildred Ludlum 


NDER the high silence of the 
| | spangly, ballet-skirted night, 

a long figure was looping 

and unlooping itself with iter- 
ant regularity. In the fitful light one 
could just make out the spare body, 
spade in hand, digging and planting. 
Something in the muffled fall of the 
dirt, withholding the honest thud of it, 
was suggestively secretive. Through 
the patient non-resisting hours he 
worked, lashed on by a wire sprung 
hate that was tireless as machinery. 
He resented stopping to wipe the sweat 
from his brow, but as he did so, his 
eyes whipped keenly through the 
smutted night caverns about him. 

“Not many more.” 

A soft nose pressed into his body 
on one of the down-bendings. 

“Git along back,” the man _ pro- 
pelled the slight sound into the furry 
ear. “’Twon’t take much _ longer. 
Gittin’ lonesome ?” 

An ecstatic wriggle and the padded 
faithfulness went back to its post as 
watcher. 

The man gathered the armful of 
young trees, taking them where in the 
gloom, horses were hitched to a light 
wagon. 

“The last one.” 

He turned to whistle to the dog, but 
by some subtle unerring instinct the 
wet smudgy nose brushed his leg. 

“All right, old man, come along.” 

And under his breath he kept mut- 
tering, “I‘ll get ‘em evened up yet. 
Go and wear your fancy vest. Reckon 
the laugh’ll be on my side yet,” in 
never wearying repetition. 

Gray caravans of cloud began to 
march in confused and huddled ranks 
across the night glory. 


“It’s goin’ to rain.” The old man 
thumped his thigh and writhed in 
silent laughter, the dog jumping and 
bounding high about his master, his 
unquestioning receptivity of mood 
making him a veritable four-footed 
Alice Ben Bolt. 

“The rain’ll wipe out every blame 
trace. That sure does top it all.” 

The deluge did not wait for them to 
get home. It crashed upon them as 
they plodded up the mountain. The 
riding on of sodden hosts of gloom- 
black mirk, cut through with ragged 
rip of light, the dourness and the strain 
of it seemed only to intensify the glee 
of the chuckling man and dog as the 
storm blew and lashed and whipped 
them before its blasts. 

Day was breaking as they reached 
the rickety cabin, clutching on to the 
edge of the Forest Reserve on one of 
the spurs of the Chiricahuas. The 
light of the match he struck touched 
fitfully on newspapered walls and into 
the cavern of the fireplace, on gun- 
rack and rawhide chair. 

Bundles of young trees he piled into 
the great fireplace. They were green 
and sputtered, but he poured on coal 
oil until the blaze was roaring lustily. 

Here his mirth found outlet. He 
laughed and capered. Bose joining 
*» the shrill bark of joyous excitement. 
Here in their stronghold they could ut- 
terly give way. 

“T’ll get evened up till they squeal. 
Go on and wear your fancy vest. I’m 
a-keepin’ down my end.” 

The storm that had started in the 
night had kept up, and for two weeks 
it had been raining. All the afternoon 
the heavens had been experimenting. 
Sometimes splashing through a great 
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big collander, then through the fine 
seive that makes the heart of the cat- 
tleman glad. 

Mrs. Bennet’s great toasty, fryey, all 
warm, smelly kitchen, was a glowing 
heart of cheer. The lamps were 
lighted, making more gold the golden 
splotched room. Glory’s bright head 
was bobbing round soberly as she 
helped her mother get dinner. 

“Mother, it’s so lovely and floody, 
can I play Ark?” The inimitably 
sweet child voice was lifted in the con- 
fidence of understanding. 

“The ark is so cluttery, dear. 
time you brought in everything.” 

“T won’t this time. I‘ll only bring in 
the baby ones. See, mother, their 
noses are all poking against the 
screen.” 

The four-legged outside family were 
pleading as hard as Glory. 

“They love it so, mother.” 

“Let mother think of 
else.” 

Many were the devices the busy 
woman found time for, to keep the 
child from knowing lonesomeness. A 
mountain cow-farm whose only neigh- 
bor is old Hack Johnson, nicknamed 
Timberline, castle rustler and bad egg 
generally, does not provide generously 
in the form of amusement for a little 
girl. John Bennet had married the 
schoolteacher many years before and 
she had brought him five sturdy sons, 
then waited ten years; then this one 
miracle of a baby girl. 

“There’s no time to play anything, 
now, mumsy, the boys are coming.” 

An inrush of all outdoors, coolness, 
wetness, and the jangle of spurs and 
the big kitchen suddenly boomed full 
of men, a stranger cow-boy from Los 
Animos way being the only outsider. 

“Dinner ready?” 

“All ready, John.” 

It made a busy moment, the shuf- 
fling into place of those boys in vari- 
ous stages of adolesence, the youngest 
in chaps so large that his whole per- 
sonality was completely swamped and 
overcast. 

It took only one glance into her hus- 
band’s face for Mrs. Bennet to know 
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that something was wrong. She 
knew so well. His laugh was too loud 
and hearty and his deep blue eye had 
gleams and flashes not brought out by 
the simple order of pleasant hospital- 
ity. 

“Rainin’ over your way?” Mr. 
Bennet asked the all important ques- 
tion in the cow-country. 

“No, stopped. Water holes all dry- 
in’ up.” 

“That’s Arizona way.” 

“Father, you’re not drinking your 
tea.” 

“You didn’t sweeten it, puss.” 

“Yes, I did. Don’t you remember ?” 

A great bond existed between the 
strong man and the fairyest girl. It 
was as though all paternity were 
wrapped up in that one bundle of blue 
and gold. 

Bennet cleared his throat with a 
rasp. 

“Ive been down to the orchard 
place.” Something ran through his 
voice that made every eye turn upon 
him, something instinct with hidden 
meaning. His glance fell on Glory 
watching him in sweet eyed serious- 
ness. 

The unshaded glare of the big lamp 
in the center of the table brought out 
into strong relief each face, lit up old 
seam and young seam, for in the dry 
brilliance of the sun country seams 
come early. 

The warning torches flared in Mrs. 
Bennet’s eyes. Mr. Bennet obeyed 
the flash. 

“Time for puss to go to bed.” 

“So soon, father ?” 

“Yes, little girl.” 

The storm was raging by the time 
Mrs. Bennet came back into the room 
and slipped into Glory’s place near 
her husband. 

“The trees was put out a couple of 
months gone, and they was doing 
prime. The rains come as you know 
and I have’t been down. But I went 
to-day. Not a tree left.” He 
paused for his words to drip in. “I 
was mouchin’ round, and what stuck 
tacks into me was the little sign that 
the dealer decorates ’em with, a ‘dam- 
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son plum’ the sign read, and it’s arms 
was huggin’ an early pippin. I hopped 
on to the next, thinking the dealer that 
shipped ’em was locoed, but that was 
written as plain as polka dots, ‘sickle 
pear,’ and that was round a seedling 
apple. I stampeded up and down 
them sproutin’ emblems doing some 
fancy side-stepping. I laid hold of 
one vigorous, and it came up so easy 
in my hand that I sat down sudden. 
The blame tree wasn’t a tree at all. It 
was only a branch cut off from our old 
apple orchard and stuck down into the 
ground. Not one tree left, for I never 
left off my giddy tip-toeing till I’d 
Bunker Hilled ’em all.” 

“What do you mean, paw?” 

“T mean that that old varment had 
been up to his devilment again.” 

“John, how can you say that?” Mrs. 
Bennet’s voice fell in between the pas- 
sionate tones as soft as the drip of cool 
mountain water. 

“T’ mean I'll grub him out, root and 
branch, tromp him out, till there won’t 
be nothing left for his dog to worry 
over.” 

Under the stifling stress of an emo- 


tion too strong for any veneer, Bennet 
sluffed off any refinements of speech 
that he may have acquired by living 


with and loving his wife. No velvets 
for him, plain cotton English when it 
came to real issues. 

“Look out, father, you'll get under 
peace bonds again.” 

The bolt drew blood. 

“What else can you do with varmint, 
except wipe ’em out?” 

“Why don’t you git the law on 
him ?” the stranger put in suggestively. 

“Law? I have no respect for the 
man who ain’t his own law. Mixin’ 
and dodgin’ with them slippery lawyer 
people is like walkin’ a greased log 
over a river, you'll drop off some- 
where’s. I'll law him.” 

“How come you to git in such a 
pucker with the old man?” The 
stranger from Los Animos was inter- 
ested in beginnings. 

“It was nothing but a drift fence. 
He fenced off our cattle from water 
and we got the forest supervisor to 
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take it down. We're on the Reserve 
here in the Chiricahuas. We all had 
a right to the water, but he’s been sore 
and them two, for the dog’s as bad as 
he is, sets up there in the mountain 
hatching devilment. His quarter sec- 
tion hooks onto ours.” 

“T’ll jerk up every blame tree on his 
place,” came from the youngest boy 
his frown as portentous and overgrown 
as his chaps. 

“Ben, dear.” Mrs. Bennet’s voice 
had all the mother inflections. The 
big boys were hers as well as the 
littlest girl. 

“What’s the use? I jumped her 
out for his place but there wasn’t a 
sign. He had put out four or five 
young trees, but I had two hundred,” 
that gravelly rasp still scraped through 
his voice. “This isn’t the first thing 
he done. *T wasn’t two months since 
he rustled a four month’s calf.” 

“But you called the turn on him that 
time, father.” 

“That was easy money, son.” The 
man’s real geniality warmed through 
the outer layers of him. 

“Gee! I always wanted to see his 
face when pa burst in upon him.” 

Mr. Bennet was side-tracked. He 
squared his elbows so vigorously that 
the crockery trembled. 

“It was just before spring round-up. 
Timberline had lost a four months’ 
calf, so he selected my Two-spot’s calf 
as being the most likely, just the same 
age, so in that friendly way of his he 
just helped himself. When Two-spot 
was off for water, or some other aus- 
picious moment, he roped the calf and 
dragged her home. But when he got 
there his blamed cow would have none 
of the pretty foundling. She was ob- 
stinate and wouldn’t unloosen. Noth- 
ing doing. Soda fountains gone dry. 
So Timberline got busy. Blamed if he 
didn’t snake the hide off his dead calf 
and fix the new fur overcoat over my 
calf. Blessed be the fertile mind— 
it worked. The smell of her own, or 
just because she was good and ready, 
did it. But just here what he ain’t 
reckoned on happened; just here I 
come moseying along leading old Two- 
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spot. Bose and Timberline were dan- 
cing round hugging themselves and 
each other. That calf of mine didn’t 
need no convincing, and Two-spot 
knowed her own in spite of the fancy 
boa and overcoat. I never said a word 
—but marched off as stately as I come, 
and never returned him the extra 
trimmings. I had a vest made out of 
the hide, all spotted pretty red and 
white, and wore it round-up.” 

“Timberline went as swamper with 
the wagon, so’s he had every chance 
to take notice.” 

“I s‘pose you never got so hot that 
you took off that vest?” 

“Not at meal times, anyway.” His 
chuckle died out suddenly. “I got 
square good and plenty that time, but 
this don’t look so easy.” 

“We'll get square all right, father, 
don’t you lose no sleep.” 

“Ben, dear,” Mrs. Bennet’s eye 
swept her falcon brood. Not one eye 
that softened. “‘He’s such an old man.” 

“Old enough to: know better. I 
reckon he’ll know more after we get 
through with him this trip.” 

“Let’s kill his dog.” 

“Boys, dear, that’s all the old man 
has to love, or that loves him.” 

“Mother’d have us loving every- 
body.” 

“You never can win anything by 
hating.” 

“We'll learn him it ain’t safe to go 
on monkeying with us. Leave it to 
me, father.” Ben’s fierceness was as 
dramatic as his accoutrements. 

“John, don’t you let him do any- 
thing without consulting you.” She 
measured bravely with her husband, 
eye to eye. 

Peace seemed to worry the mind 
those days. Timberline’s fences were 
cut somehow, and his milk cows got 
out. Timberline’s hogs, he had three, 
but three is a busy number, got into 
the Bennets’ vegetable patch. The 
skunks kept getting Timberline’s 
chickens. 

Things were in this delicately poised 
neighborly state when Mrs. Bennet 
gave a party to all the womenfolks she 
could muster. She and Glory had 
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been talking of nothing else for weeks. 
Everything was there, jellies and glis- 
tening pyramids of cake, pies with 
flakiest fluff in the way of crust. Glory 
and her mother fixed the table all 
ready in the morning. It was fully 
one o’clock when Mrs. Bennet ushered 
her guests in to the feast. She rubbed 
her eyes. The back door, left open, 
hospitable Arizona fashion, some one 
had come in and literally cleaned up 
everything, leaving absolutely nothing 
but trickles of redness where the jel- 
lies had been, little hummocks of 
crumbs that once were pies. The wo- 
men ran everywhere like spilled shot, 
but the rimming horizons were empty 
of even a clue. 

“We’re glad to have somebody have 
is, aren’t we, mother’s rose, that 
needed the party more than we did?” 

“But, mother,” a trifle dubiously, 
“it was our party; it wasn’t theirs.” 

“Dear, a party’s just something to 
give away: it makes no difference 
who has it—it’s still a party.” 

It had been looking pretty black all 
day in the high world where things 
counted, such piled masses of thun- 
der cloud sogging and weighting the 
loftiest Chiricahuas, usually mean 
that it is raining at the summit. 

Timberline, ambling along on his 
old range pony kept a watchful eye 
on the signs for his little holding was 
well up toward the spot where things 
began. 

It was about two in the afternoon 
that the canyon came down, a wall of 
water four feet high, bringing boulders 
and crashing debris of all sorts on its 
way. 

Haif a mile below Bennet’s place, 
Timberline saw a flutter of palest blue 
on a crazy island made of a few logs 
that had jammed somehow in the 
freshet. It was Glory Bennet, but she 
was holding on bravely, the good fight- 
ing instinct of her race working auto- 
matically. 

Timberline, from where he __ stood, 
saw that the frail island was fast dis- 
integrating. 

“That'll sure hit ’em where they 
live! And I didn’t do it; it done itself. 














That’ll draw the salt out of them to 
lose that girl.” 

Suddenly from across the raging toss 
of waters, Glory smiled at the old 
man, a smile so radiant of faith in him 
that he swung himself out of his sad- 
dle, and began fumbling at his rope 
without being conscious of what he 
was doing. 

“Coming!‘!' His voice rang across 
the waters with a confidence he could 
not have analyzed. 

Glory nodded her head, her brave 
smile stiffening a bit on her lips. 

His old hands were stiff with rheu- 
matism, but surely, though fumblingly, 
he spliced the ropes, luckily he had 
two, made one end fast to a fallen oak 
and tied the other round his waist. He 
slipped off his cartridge belt, after 
firing twice in the air to see if he could 
attract attention from the farm-house. 

He measured the distance with 
practiced eye. His ropes could make 
it. The main log of the make-believe 
island was oscillating slowly, getting 
ready to rotate down the turbulent 
froth and fume. 

“Go to the house and git somebody. 
Git somebody.” 

Bose whined and tugged at his 
master, worrying his towers in his 
eagerness. 

“Off to the house with you. 
somebody.” 

Bose in his excitement was tripping 
his master. 

The man kicked at him savagely. 

“Can’t you-all understand? Git 
somebody.” : 

Bose’s long body, with his shaggy 
ears drooping, was shivering in his 
eagerness to understand. © 

The old man pointed his long arm, 
“Git somebody.” 

At last the dog knew what was 
wanted of him, and every muscle quiv- 
ering, his nose close to the ground, he 
ran along the trail. 

The old man, his long beard braided 
and tucked in his shirt front, had never 
taken his eyes from the child. 

“Crawl up on the other log.” 
voice beat against the roar of 
waters reed-thin. 


Git 


His 
the 
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Glory managed it somehow, and not 
a moment too soon. The one she clam- 
bered to was caught in a twisted root 
thrown high in air. 

In he plunged. Fallen limbs clutched 
at him; rocks turned under his feet. 
Once he lost his footing completely, 
and was washed down stream to his 
rope’s end, and had it all to do over 
again. 

But somehow, somewise, God will- 
ing, he got there. 

Glory flung her arms about his neck 
with a strength undreamed of in their 
dimpled roundness. 

He reached for the log, but added 
weight loosened it, and he had only 
time to clutch the child. 

“Hold on tight, Glory. 
out.” 

“Oh, I knew I was all right soon’s 
I saw you coming along.” 

His old habits were nearly the un- 
doing of Bose; any futile flag of truce 
would be repudiated, he knew, but his 
exigency suggested strategy to him. 
Instead of making his regular entrance 
by the back way and having the whole 
yelping pack of Bennet dogs to con- 
tend with, he made his way to the high 
rabbit wire fence that led into the 
front garden. There he howled and 
scratched and whined. His old ene- 
mies strained from afar to get at him, 
certain that they could demolish him 
by this time. That hope had flickered 
so often in their breasts only to be 
again frustrated. 

Mrs. Bennet looking about in her 
garden to see what damage the heavy 
shower had done, finally had her at- 
ten attracted. 

“What is the matter with the dog ?” 

Bose, when he saw that she noticed 
him, tied himself up in the most in- 
gratiating bow-knots he could, and 
whined more pitifully than ever. 

“What’s that rascal dog begging for 
now? He’s surely as much of a nui- 
sance as the old man.” And she went 
on with her gardening. 

Bose, if dog tears could be shed, 
was shedding them now. He contin- 
ued his whining and moaning. The 
straining pack of his enemies could 
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not get at him, but they could chorus 
their animosity in shrilling yelps and 
barks. Mrs. Bennet picked up a rock 
and banged it at the dog’s nose pressed 
so excitedly into the wire gate. The 
dog never whimpered for himself, but 
went on with his pleading. That 
touched Mrs. Bennet. 

“He’s trying to tell me something. 
Maybe something has happened to the 
old man. I won’t be mean. The dog 
loves him, even if my boys don’t. They 
only have each other.” 

Bose, as soon as he saw he had won 
his point, ran ahead at a pace that 
Mrs. Bennet was sore put to it to keep 
him even in sight. He took short cuts 
with an instinct of the hunt. 

Bose headed for the new formed 
river, and began charging madly up 
and down the bank and whining more 
pitifully than ever. Suddenly he 
scrambled toward something on the 
river’s edge, his bark ringing clear. 

Mrs. Bernet hurried toward the spot, 
but that smudge of blue lying with the 
other bundle in the wash at the brink 
sent a clutch at her throat that was 
vice-like in its intensity. She couldn’t 
pick her way, now. Twice she tripped 
over some obstacle, but she didn’t even 
know it. 

The rope had held; if it hadn’t been 
for that, the old man and his precious 
burden would have been washed down. 
Timberline had knotted the ends of 
his long silk neckerchief, and had 
slipped the sling over the child’s slim 
body, putting his own arm through. 

Both were seemingly unconscious 
when she reached them. Bose began 
frantically licking the face of his mas- 
ter, his world of love. 

Mrs. Bennet, her hands trembling so 
that she could barely undo the knot 
that bound the child to her rescuer, 
slipped her hand over the precious 
heart. It was beating. Then she 
broke, mumbling the sweet hands. It 
was only a moment until the heaven 
blue eyes opened. The child was only 
stunned. 

“Mother, don’t cry, don’t cry, 
mother.” She shook her mother with 
baby fury. 
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Mrs. Bennet controlled herself with 
difficulty. 

“Where were you, darling ?” 

“Over yonder, mother; it’s all gone.” 

“What’s all gone?” 

“Where I was.” 

“T was fighting larkspur. You hook 
their heads together, and then pull. 
The goodies were winning, mother.” 

“Yes, darling. Yes, darling.” Mrs. 
Bennet tried volubly to down that lump 
in her throat. 

The old man with his garments all 
water soaked was a heavy load for 
even a strong woman, but she got him 
out someway. She straightened her 
back after the heroic effort, but the 
magnitude of her task appalled her. 
And no man about the place to be 
called on. 

With all her many men out riding 
the range, it was certainlv a problem 
to get him to the house unaided. She 
ran to the corral, luckily the bunch of 
horses were up to drink, so she hitched 
two work horses to the big wagon with 
unsteady fingers, seeing always that 
drenched old figure lying at the 
water’s edge. 

“Run and get mother some blankets, 
dear; two big ones if you can carry 
them. Then, big girl, go in and 
change your clothes.” 

She put two long planks into the 
bottom of the wagon, an inclined plane 
on which she managed somehow to 
lift and drag the limp body. She was 
a strong woman, but that old body was 
heavy. 

Timberline was resting quietly when 
the men came home for dinner. 

“Take off that vest, John.” 

“T thought I might run into the old 
cuss.” 

“You won’t have to run far. He’s 
here. If it hadn’t been for that same 
old cuss, there wouldn’t have been any 
Glory Bennet here to-night.” 

The man’s face whitened under the 
tan. The one word came hard. 

“How ?” 

“The river.” 

Glory came running in, all pink 
with the excitement of being head 
nurse. 














“Mother, he’s eaten up all his bowl 
of soup, and so has Bose.” 

The man gripped the child close 
without a word. 

It is wonderful how soon a trail can 
be made, a good trail, but those were 
busy feet, Glory’s going up and an old 
man’s coming down. 

“Don’t you think Bose gets prettier 
every day?” Glory’s arms were round 
the shaggy neck and his love-dis- 
traught eyes were turned beatifically 
upon her. 

“Yes, dear, love is as becoming to 
Bose as it is to everybody else.” 

That very evening, as Mrs. Bennet 
came in, her nese was annoyed by that 
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pungent, disagreeable odor of burnt 
hide. 

“What’s that nasty, burning smell, 
like round-up?” , 

Mr. Bennet was looking more than 
shame-faced, but he managed to dig 
up a smile. 

“We seem to be always on the jump 
in this canyon. Now it’s a race for 
halos. Timberline’s wearin’ his real 
jaunty, so’s I thought I’d best get 
into line.” 

“Your vest, John?” 

“And all that goes with it. I can’t 
let Timberline beat me at this game 
any more than he could at the other,” 
said John with a smile. 





DAWN 


The dawn broke red, then forced with eager hands 
Its way into my dark and silent room, 
And on her ever-restless, busy loom 

Fate wove another day in shining strands. 


The white mist fled afar before the sun, 
The fountain waking shimmered opalescent, 
(Last night it held the moon, a silver crescent), 
The dew-splashed flowers opened one by one. 


I drew the lattice close—my soul groped dark 
’Midst paths of woe and bitter memory, 
A spirit struggling vainly to be free, 

It shunned the day, and then—I heard the lark!.- 


A flood of golden notes that seemed to bear 

To bonded souls release and joyous cheer. 

I threw my window wide, then knelt to hear 
This muezzin of the morn, who calls to prayer. 





A.icE HatHaway CUNNINGHAM. 











“THE TRANSFORMATION OF 


OANA 


By Mary Gibbons Cooper 


S MRS. BRAYTON watched 
A Hana flitting about, demure and 

graceful in her pretty kimono 

—for Mrs. Brayton had in- 
sisted on her retaining the Japanese 
fashion in her dress—she gave a little 
satisfied sigh. Hana was so good to 
Dickie, too, which was the best of all. 
Mrs. Brayton was wondering whether 
the girl could be induced to go with 
her to Boston later on—she enjoyed 
dwelling on the thought of the sensa- 
tion she would create walking abroad 
with Miss Almond Eyes in Oriental 
garb beside her. 

Mrs. Brayton, a year after the death 
of her husband, had come to San Fran- 
cisco for a change of climate, leaving 
behind her eldest son Paul, who was 
in his senior year at Harvard, and 
bringing with her the other boy, five- 
year-old Dickie. She had buried the 
three children between these two. 

Dickie was a caution. Mrs. Brayton 
felt quite unequal to the task of cater- 
ing to his whims and keeping him out 
of mischief. For this reason she 
caught eagerly at the suggestion of a 
friend that she secure a Japanese 
nurse girl for him, and she congratu- 
lated herself afresh every day on the 
acquisition of Hana—‘“blossom,” the 
girl had said, was the meaning of her 
name. Mrs. Brayton thought it won- 
derfully appropriate. 

“Hana is a perfect treasure,” she 
wrote to Paul. “I don’t know how I 
would get along without her. Dickie 
simply adores her; she tells him cun- 
ning Japanese ghost stories and shows 
him how to play Japanese games. To 





see them together, you would think 
she was as much of a child as Dickie. 

“You should have seen her the other 
afternoon when I had some company, 
and she served the tea. She made the 
most charming picture in her silk 
kimono, white with pink cherry blos- 
soms scattered over it, and she wore 
a pale green obi or sash with it. Her 
hair was really too wonderful to de- 
scribe, thrust through here and there 
with jeweled pins. I don’t see how 
she can have such lovely things, and 
yet be working like this, but it may be 
they are mostly heirlooms. She says 
her father was of Samurai ancestry— 
a gentleman that means in Japan— 
and that she is here to be educated, 
going into families partly to learn the 
language. I wish you could hear her 
talk—her accent is perfectly fasci-- 
nating. Then, too, she is always smil- 
ing—that is a part of their religion, 
you know. Nothing seems to worry or 
disturb her, not even the caprices of 
Dickie. She is as placid as a Buddha 
through it all.” 

While Mrs. Brayton was _inditing 
this epistle to her son, she had his 
picture propped up before her, un- 
aware of the fact that Hana was sit- 
ting tailor-fashion on the floor a little 
back of her, quietly feasting her eyes 
on the attractive, boyish face in the 
photograph. She was quite startled, 
therefore, when the virl’s mellow voice 
broke the silence. 

“Mos’ dear lady, is thad honorable 
son you look ad?” 

Mrs. Brayton turned in 
ment. 


astonish- 














“Why, where is Dickie?” she said, 
forgetting to answer the question. 

“Oh, that li’l chile, I think he tired 
—all same he sleep. I think honorable 
son look like li’l brudder—very fine 
looks, thad man.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Brayton, smiling 
proudly, “Paul is a handsome boy, 
and that picture doesn’t half do him 
justice, either.” Then she turned back 
to her letter, and the incident passed 
from her mind. She had heretofore 
kept the photograph in her desk, but 
now elected to leave it out, and when 
she was through writing, placed it on 
the mantel with some others. 

From this time on, Hana made fre- 
quent surreptitious pilgrimages to the 
room where the picture of her hero 
was enshrined, and she would stand 
before it, taking in little sibilant 
breaths of admiration, though never 
when Mrs. Brayton happened to be 
there. She instinctively kept silence 
on the subject after the one outburst, 
but she knew that Paul was expected 
home soon, and, while she said noth- 
ing, she thought much, and looked for 
his coming almost as eagerly as did 
his doting mother. 

The young man was having dreams 
of his own about this time, for as the 
day drew near for him to take his de- 
parture for the West, his heart sank 
a little at the thought of leaving a cer- 
tain fair divinity at whose shrine he 
worshipped, though his devotion was 
as yet unspoken, and he had deter- 
mined that it should remain so for the 
present. There were reasons: one was 
that he wanted to be very sure of him- 
self, and he felt that separation would 
be a good test. 

He found it hard, nevertheless, to 
keep his prudent resolutions when the 
moment of leave-taking came, and the 
suspicion of a tremor in the soft voice 
that bade him goodbye made him feel 
like a brute. But he steeled himself 
against the counter influence, and man- 
aged to get away without having com- 
mitted himself. 

It was a week later, on the day that 
Mrs. Brayton, with joyous anticipa- 
tien was expecting Paul’s arrival, that 
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a telegram from him came instead, 
telling of an accident to the Overland 
near Sacramento, giving the idea that 
he was only slightly injured, and bid- 
ding her come to him there. But care- 
fully though the message was worded, 
her mother-instinct mistrusted its opti- 
mistic tone, and imagined the worst. 

Hana, with Dickie, accompanied 
Mrs. Brayton to the ferry. The girl’s 
sweet placidity was calming to the 
other, and her timidly offered sympa- 
thy touched as well as consoled. 

“Dear lady, I hope you find honor- 
able son so much bedder as you think 
—he all ride soon. I take good care 
li’l Dickie. Goodbye.” 

Mrs. Brayton felt vaguely com- 
forted. “What a dear she is! I don’t 
know how I ever got along without 
her,” she was saying to herself as she 
went on board the boat. 

Hana’s words proved prophetic, for 
Mrs. Brayton found Paul only tem- 
porarily disabled, with some painful 
cuts and bruises and a badly twisted 
ankle, but he was able to be brought 
home the next day. 

The first sight that Paul had of 
Hana was on the second day after his 
arrival, as she came into the sick 
chamber with his mother, bearing a 
cup of tea on a tray. He was capti- 
vated by the artistic picture she made 
in her pretty Oriental costume, as she 
half pattered, half glided across the 
room to his side. 

“This is Hana—the little maid of 
whom I wrote you, Paul,” Mrs. Bray- 
ton explained, “and when I’m not here, 
and you need anything, just ring the 
bell and she will come and wait on 
you.” 

At this, Hana’s foolish little heart 
jumped with delicious anticipation, 
and she made a quaint little curtsey, 
dropping her long eyes until the thick 
black lashes swept down across the 
tinted olive of her face; then they 
lifted just an instant to dart a shy 
glance at “honorable son,” who was 
gazing at her with amused and open 
delight. 

“Yes, Hana, my mother has told me 
about you in her letters—about what 
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a help you have been to her. I’m sure 
to be in good hands when I’m left in 
yours,” he replied to his mother’s in- 
troduction. 

Hana blushed and bowed again, 
and smiled that cryptic Oriental smile 
that says so little and hides so much. 

“By Jove!” Paul muttered to himself 
when he was alone, “I never dreamed 
she was like that! No wonder mother 
is crazy over her. She’s sure to make 
a sensation in mother’s set if she takes 
her back to Boston with her. Don’t 
know but I envy Dickie right now.” 
Then he set his mind to work to invent 
cogent reasons for summoning Hana 
frequently to his side, for he believed 
that she would greatly relieve the 
monotony of his enforced quietude. 

‘With this idea in view, it was not 
long before he reached his hand to- 
ward the bell on the little stand near 
him; then half-ashamed, withdrew it; 
but the next moment, yielding to the 
temptation, he gave the bell a tap and 
waited expectantly for the soft patter 
of Hana’s little feet. 

In a moment the door opened, and 
Mrs. Brayton looked in, dressed for 
the street. 

“Do you want anything, Paul? I 
was going out on an errand, and I 
thought I heard you ring.” 

“Why—er—that is, I hit the bell 
when I threw my arm out,” stammered 
Paul, “but I’m feeling all right—don’t 
want anything just now. You go on, 
and if I do, I'll call Hana.” 

“Well, I'll tell her to stay near, 
where she can hear you if you ring— 
she’s amusing Dickie now,” said the 
unsuspicious lady, as she went out, 
leaving the door ajar, so that Hana 
could easily hear the bell. 

Paul waited a little while, then rang 
the bell again. And presently there 
came the sound of a boy’s clattering 
feet as Dickie, like a whirlwind, burst 
into the room, followed by Hana, who 
was chiding him in her soft, infantile 
voice for noisily disturbing “honor- 
able brother.” 

But “honorable brother” was in no 
way disturbed. “Hello, Dickie!” he 
called. “Will you loan me your nurse 
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for just a minute? You can have her 
all day, you know.” 

“She ain’t my nurse,” cried Dickie, 
indignantly. “I ain’t a baby; she’s 
jus’ my ’panion—’at’s what she is.” 

“Oh, pardon me: your companion, 
of course,” Paul hastened to correct 
himself. “May I ask her for a drink 
of water?” He was looking into the 
long, velvety eyes of Hana as she 
stood meekly waiting behind Dickie. 

At Paul’s indirect request, the girl 
hastened—if one may be said to de- 
liberately hasten—to fill a glass, and 
then, in Japanese fashion, touched it 
to her forehead as she handed it to 
him. 

“Why did you do that just now?” 
he asked, repeating her motion after 
he had thanked her. 

“Thad? Oh, thad means polide in 
Japanese custom,” she replied, show- 
ing her pearls of teeth in an entrancing 
smile. 

This was the first time that Paul 
had heard her speak, and her voice 
and accent went to his head like wine. 

She was arranging the things on the 
little stand. “I think I leave the water 
ride here so you easy can reach,” she 
said. 

But this did not fit in at all with the 
young man’s plans. “Oh, no,” he de- 
murred, “I—er—I am afraid I might 
knock it over, or something—better 
put it over there on the table.” 

“All ride,” she acquiesced, 
murely. 

When she had done as he suggested, 
she came and stood a moment irreso- 
lutely by the bed as though she would 
say something. 

“What is it?” he asked encourag- 
ingly, as he sensed her wish. 

“T—don’ you think I bedder fix thad 
pillow li’l bid?” she suggested timidly. 

“Why, yes—yes, by all means,” he 
responded eagerly. “It’s awfully 
wrinkled and mussy,” and he watched 
the deft movements of her tiny hands 
creeping like mice from the volumin- 
nous sleeves, which sometimes fell 
back and showed the pretty, naked 
arms, plump, and hued like old ivory. 
He noted with delight the serious way 
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in which she pursed her little red bud 
of a mouth, and how the color came 
and went in the olive of her face, as 
she shook and patted the pillows until 
she was satisfied with the result. 

“There!” she said at last. “Now I 
think feel much bedder,” and she 
waited until he had settled himself 
comfortably in their fluffy depths and 
pronounced it “bully,” but when he 
began to thank her, she would have 
none of it. 

“Oh, no,” she deprecated, “my mos’ 
pleasure to serve so honorable man,” 
and then her eyes flashed a smile into 
his and veiled themselves in their 
thick jet lashes. 

“The darling little heathen!” he 
thought to himself, as she turned to 
coax Dickie out of the room; “I won- 
der how much she really does know, 
and what kind of thinking goes on un- 
der that gorgeous head-dress of hers. 
I wonder whether any inkling of my 
idea in having the water put out of 
my reach penetrated her understand- 
ing. I think I’ll dig up some other 
reason, besides thirst, for calling her 
next time.” But Hana had arranged 
the pillows so invitingly that the in- 
valid was beginning to feel comfort- 
able and drowsy, and he soon fell into 
slumber that lasted until he was 
roused by the entrance of his mother 
into the room an hour later. 

“Well, dear,” she cooed, mother- 
like, “did you miss me? Did Hana 
wait on you attentively?” 

“Oh, yes—well enough,” he an- 
swered with a yawn, instinctively hid- 
ing his real feelings on the subject. 
“She seems to be a faithful little soul.” 

“Indeed she is. She’s a perfect trea- 
sure. And don’t you think she’s really 
pretty in a way—that is, for a Japan- 
ese girl?” she asked. 

“Why, I don’t know but what you 
might call her pretty, considering,’ he 
answered judicially, as though the 
idea had just occurred to him. 

At that moment, the subject of their 
remarks was standing in a worshipful 
attitude, with clasped hands and rapt 
eyes before Paul Brayton’s picture, 
while strange as it may seem, and I 
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do not pretend to explain the coinci- 
dence at all—another girl, three thou- 
sand miles away, the antithesis of this 
one, fair and delicate of feature, like 
some dainty human flower, was like- 
wise standing before a picture of the 
same face. Another inexplicable 
thing is that in the bosom of each there 
was a vague, uneasy prescience of the 
existence of the other, strong enough 
to dim the light in the eyes of both. 

The convalescence of Paul Brayton 
was so slow as to be the cause of 
anxiety on the part of his fond mother 
and of surreptitious delight to the in- 
valid himself—for he alone knew how 
unnecessary was this lagging, and if 
it had not been for the fact of Mrs. 
Brayton’s uneasiness, her graceless son 
would have felt no compunctions of 
conscience whatever. But it was so 
pleasant to lie there and be waited on 
by Hana—it almost frightened him to 
think how he would miss her gentle, 
sweet ministrations ard her soft, sweet 
voice. 

One day he found out quite by ac- 
cident that Hana was somewhat of an 
English scholar, and he begged her 
to read to him. At first she objected, 
pleading the care of Dickie, for Mrs. 
Brayton was out; but Paul persisted, 
promising to bribe Dickie handsomely 
to stay quietly in the room for that 
long, and he had her bring Tennyson, 
from which he selected a few of his 
favorite passages. 

Barring her accent, she read sur- 
prisingly well, and the tones of her 
voice thrilled him to intoxication as he 
listened and watched her mobile face. 
Again a little pang of fear seized him 
at the knowledge that her personality 
should have obtained such a hold on 
him—for he thought of his mother and 
of his race; but the spell was too 
sweet: he could not summon will 
power enough to throw it off, though 
he almost cursed himself for not see- 
ing before this whither he was drifting. 

The next day after this, as Hana 
was handing him a letter that the post- 
man had just left, he caught her hand 
and held it imprisoned in his, where 
he felt it tremble, while he asked her 
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the history of a ring that she wore on 
one of its fingers. 

“Bud no—I will only tell if you le’ 
go my han’,” she said, and tried to 
withdraw it from his grasp. 

Her resistance and the touch of her 
soft flesh only increased his ardor, 
and he held her hand the more firmly 
until she ceased to struggle and let it 
lie passively in his, while her eyes 
fell under the intensity of his gaze, for 
he seemed to have forgotten the ritug. 

Just then footsteps were heard ap- 
proaching, and Paul released Hana 
only an instant before Mrs. Brayton 
came in. 

The girl hurriedly glided past her 
out of the room, and something in 
her manner as well as in Paul’s face 
aroused his mother’s suspicions. She 
said nothing, but now that the idea 
had found lodgment in her mind, she 
recalled one or two other things that 
she had noted subconsciously at the 
time, but to which no significance had 
been attached. It was plain that she 
had been strangely blind to the dan- 
ger that, to her horror, she felt was 
threatening. 

Some women in a crisis like this 
would have precipitated a catastrophe, 
But Mrs. Brayton was very wise in 
the matter—she knew her son so well, 
and realized that the less she seemed 
to notice, the better. Yet something 
must be done at once. Sending Hana 
away might only be tempting them to 
meet clandestinely. She resolved to 
try an experiment. 

The next morning, calling Hana to 
her room, she proposed that they go 
shopping. 

“I have changed my mind about 
your clothes,” she explained. “I 
think I would much prefer now that 
you should dress in American cos- 
tume. You wouldn’t mind, would 
you ?” she asked the girl in an anxious 
manner. 

“Oh, no; I think I like it much bed- 
der,” Hana answered, delighted. She 
had an idea that she would be more 
acceptable in the eyes of her hero if 
she dressed like the ladies he was 
accustomed to see. So she set out in 
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high spirits with her mistress, to that 
lady’s infinite relief. 

The next morning Mrs. Brayton 
went early to her son’s room, and aiter 
a little chat, made occasion to ring for 
Hana. She placed herself where she 
could note Paul’s face when the girl 
should appear in her changed garb. 

The door opened gently and Mrs. 
Brayton read, with a little constriction 
at her heart, Paul’s secret in his eyes, 
as he turned at the sound. Then she 
saw what made her feel like shouting 
for joy—the sudden dropping of his 
jaw, and the puzzled, disappointed, 
almost disgusted look that came over 
his face when Hana entered, clad in 
the inartistic garments, with her hair 
done after the exaggerated fashion of 
the shop girl, and her little, pigeon- 
toed walk that went so illy with this 
alien costume. 

“Why—wh—whai—er—who is this 
young lady?” he stammered, in his 
surprise, and an afterthought to seem 
jocular. 

Mrs. Brayton hastened to relieve the 
strained situation by explaining that 
she had thought it best for Hana to 
make this change, and she asked— 
just a little maliciously, she really 
couldn’t resist the temptation—if Paul 
didn’t think American clothes were 
becoming to Hana. 

Paul choked and tried to answer in 
a manner not to give offense or dis- 
appoint the girl, who was looking at 
him anxiously and expectantly, though 
his revulsion of feeling was so great 
at the difference in her appearance 
that he already marveled how he could 
ever have thought her pretty or fas- 
cinating. 

“T—I—-why, certainly, she looks 
very much like an American lady,” he 
at length managed to stammer, while 
Hana, dimly sensed his disappoint- 
ment in the tone of his voice, and when 
she left the room her heart was heavy. 

As the door closed behind her, Mrs. 
Brayton said quietly: “It makes a lot 
of difference in her, doesn’t it—dress- 
ing that way?” 

Her son grunted an assent. He was 
feeling rather sulky. It seemed such 

















a shame to spoil the pretty picture 
Hana had made in her own costume; 
besides, he had a faint suspicion that 
this was not simply a whim of his 
mother’s, that the astute lady had been 
actuated by a deep motive—one that 
he could easily guess. 

Paul’s recovery from this time on 
was startlingly rapid, and he devel- 
oped remarkable ability to wait on 
himself. He had come almost to 
loathe the sight of Hana in her ugly, 
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ill-fitting dress, and the first letter he 
was able to sit up and write was a 
long and ardent one to a certain young 
woman in Boston, whom he had almost 
forgotten. 

“T surely need a guardian angel, and 
I don’t believe this one will refuse the 
job, bless her sweet heart!” he said 
to himself with the unconscious ego- 
tism of youth, as he sealed and 
stamped the fateful missive for the 
post. 





THANKSGIVING 


Lord of the Universe! 
Thanksgiving be to Thee, 
For the harvest crop is full, 
And yield of the briny sea. 


For peace in our hearts and homes, 
The joy of a hearthstone bright; 
The golden glow of day’s sun, 

And the star-bespangled night. 


For rain, and the silvery mist; 
The pains that beset our way ;— 
For dawn of the crimson morn, 
That follows the shadows gray. 


For the past, with failures keen, 
And the present hour of grace ;— 
The future with its glass of hope; 
The smile of a dear one’s face. 


The good deeds that men have wrought; 
The blessings of home, and state ;— 
The love instilled in the soul of man, 
To banish discord and hate. 


Oh, Lord of the Universe, 
Thanksgiving deep to Thee! 

Who spills rich gifts with lavish hand, 
O’er boundless land and sea. 
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A BAD BARGAIN 


By Rufus L. Snell 


grow out of a tad deal, the un- 

expected turns up reversing the 

run of circumstances. Then, at 
other times, there is small chance; or, 
if there be any, one fails to grasp it. 
Some things look better or worse at 
different times, according to the mood 
and point of view. The deal that I 
made in the new country looked good 
at first; then it seemed bad; in fact, I 
considered it rotten after a time. There 
is no doubt that I was a “sucker,” one 
among many. 

Those men “stuck” me good and 
plenty, though I wouldn’t have ac- 
knowledged it at that time—not for 
the world. You know how it is, a man 
hates to own that he has been “stung.” 
But now, since it has all turned out 
like it has, I don’t mind telling the 
whole thing. 

A land company—Carr and Crain 
were the main ones—sure did “load” 
me. It was all new to me—I had just 
come to the new country, you see, and 
at that time there was a whole lot of 
talk about the government going to ir- 
rigate most all the plains within 
twenty miles of the Cimeron River, 
and, of course, when a little thing gets 
started among a bunch of “nesters” it 
just naturally grows every time it 
changes hands. 

I had been in the country about a 
week, poking my nose round for a 
snap, listening to all the “rot” about 
irrigation, and what a great country it 
was going to be; and it got me awfully 
worked up and anxious to get a piece 
of the land. About this time, I got 
acquainted with Carr and Crain, and 
they showed me a good piece of land, 
ten miles from the river, and offered 


S TIMES one has a chance to 


to sell it to me for four thousand dol- 
lars—what they claimed was half 
price. They said that they wouldn’t 
sell but a hundred and sixty acres, at 
that price, to one man. They said they 
were doing it only to get the country 
started, and then it would be worth 
double that price. Later, when the 
water was on it, it would sell for more 
than a hundred dollars an acre. 

It is a fact, it all looked reasonable 
to me at that time; and, needing but 
little persuasion, I signed the contract, 
paying half down. The other two thou- 
sand was to be made 1u ‘wo equal pay- 
ments, one thousand after five years, 
and the other thousand at the end of 
ten years. The notes drew ten per 
cent interest. 

About two years after I had made 
the deal, Carr and Crain tried to sell 
me another piece of land, a block 
joining mine. 

“We will sell you that block,” they 
proposed, “at half the price you paid 
for the other. The irrigation is slower 
about coming than at first thought, and 
land is not selling so well as it did.” 

They needn’t have told me that, for 
I knew it. Hadn’t I been trying to sell 
mine, offering it at what I gave for it. 
There wasn’t any use in talking, the 
boom was dying, and all the “suckers” 
were caught—at least most of them. 

“No, sir,” I told them, “I don’t want 
any more land. In fact, I’d like to sell 
out and go back home. And my folks 
are not satisfied either.” 

I tried to sell my place back to them, 
but they wouldn’t talk about it. Finally 
I offered them five hundred to take it 
back at the same price that I paid 
them for it. 

“No, we don’t want to buy. We 























have more land than we want, and 
want to sell it. Things are not just 
as promising as they were two years 
ago. We have land scattered all over 
this country, and sold as much as we 
have now, when the boom was on, at 
the same price we sold to you.” 

They told the truth, too, but that 
didn’t help me out—the other men 
getting “stung.” Though it makes a 
fellow feel a little better to know that 
he isn’t the only fool in the country. 
Were you ever “burnt” this way, and 
felt “sore” over it? If you were, you 
know how to sympathize with a man. 

Those land-grafters might, after all, 
have thought, sure enough, that the 
country would be irrigated, and then, 
perhaps, they knew better. But, any- 
way, they made a fortune off us 
“nesters.” 

It was a hard go to make my place 
pay expenses—a living for a family, 
taxes and all. Didn’t rain much, you 
know, and sometimes one wouldn’t 
make enough stuff to take his stock 
through the winter. 

The interest on the two thousand 
dollars got to bothering me. I paid the 
first all right, and had a little money 
left over the first year, and didn’t miss 
the interest money much, but when the 
second year’s came due, I didn’t have 
it. That worried me. My wife actu- 
ally iooked like some one who had 
been to a funeral. I went to Carr and 
Crain, and asked them to let the in- 
terest run over till next year. 

Crain, the manager, hummed and 
hawed about it. “We are needing the 
money; in fact, we are almost com- 
pelled to collect this year’s interest.” 

That made me “sore.” These men 
had barrels of money, and didn’t care, 
not the least bit, how hard they 
squeezed a man. You’ve seen that 
sort of people, haven’t you—the 
harder shape they get you into, the 
harder they will press. I didn’t want 
to beg more time—begging is no good, 
no way—so I said: 

“Mr. Crain, if you men are short of 
cash, and just got to have it, why, of 
course, it will be due in a few days, 
and I’ll get the money for you. But 
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I thought you fellows would like to 
have the compound interest, and——” 
I was going to say, “do me a favor,” 
but Mr. Crain cut me off. 
“No, no; we prefer the payment. 
Do you think you will be able to meet 
that first note? It is a thousand dol- 


lars, you know—runs five years— 
nearly half of the time gone now, you 
know.” 

He was full of business. I noticed 
that right at the start. In fact, he 
couldn’t see anything but business. I 
told him that probably the notes would 
be taken care of when they came due. 
But I couldn’t see, to save my life, at 
that time, how I could pay off a thou- 
sand, and then interest and another 
thousand in five more years, when my 
place wasn’t making above expenses. 

When I got back home and told my 
wife how things were, it added the last 
straw to the camel’s back Actually, 
I was more sorry for her than I was 
about our financial affairs. When she 
quit blubbering so that I could reason 
the matter out with her, I told her that 
we would keep the interest paid up 
and sell out before the first note came 
due. I brightened up things a bit— 
told her that we could sell a cow or 
two for the interest money. But sell- 
ing the place, that I knew wasn’t an 
easy job. There were a_ thousand 
places, just like mine, to sell, and no 
buyers. But, after all, I needn’t have 
been so gloomy if I could have seen 
into the future, though that wouldn’t 
be good for a fellow, would it? 

My wife knew as well as I that the 
country wasn’t swarming with buyers 
for little farms of a hundred and sixty 
acres, at the price we paid for ours, 
and she said: 

“But, William, to whom in this 
world will we sell the place? You 
know there isn’t any people in this 
country that wants any more land at 
such high prices; and besides, there 
isn’t any buyers coming in now, like 
there was when the ‘boom’ was on. 
And when one does come, there is al- 
ways some one ready to sell his place 
at half price. They are all sick of it, 
just like we are.” 
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That was a fact, too, and I knew it. 
Some of them were fcundered on their 
bargains; in fact, there were some that 
were so “sore footed” that they would 
sell for enough to get back to where 
they came from. 

“I know, Mandy,” I replied, sooth- 
ingly, “but all of the ‘cheap Johns’ 
will finally sell out, and then the rich 
northern fellows who are getting their 
land will hold it for a big price. And 
then, too, Mandy, I believe there’s 
something to this country, after all. 
Something none of us know anything 
about. I know it isn’t farming coun- 
try, Mandy—I know that as well as 
anybody. But I don’t believe there is 
any country but what’s good for some- 
thing. Don’t believe it would have 
been put here if it wasn’t for some 
purpose. All that’s the matter we’ve 
not found out, just yet, what this coun- 
try is for, but we surely will before 
very long.” 

Things “rocked” on that way for 
awhile, I always holding the country 
up as best I could; and actually, I 
was honest when I said that I believed 
that the country was good for some- 
thing, but at times it looked like it 
was never going to be found. Many 
times did I jam my hands down in my 
pockets, and whistle to beat the band, 
just to keep up courage and appear- 
ances before my wife. 

It’s a fact, it looked like things went 
from bad to worse all the time— 
seemed like everything went wrong, 
you know, just at the wrong time. 
Maybe I would get a few dollars saved 
up for interest, and then something 
would turn up, and I would have to 
spend it. But I’d always manage to 
sell something at the last minute to 
satisfy the “land sharks.” 

In the summer, about eighteen 
months before the first note came due, 
one of my little girls took sick with 
the typhoid fever—looked like she 


would “peg out” in spite of all we 
could do. We had the doctor with her 
nearly every day, and of course that 
cost like forty. I knew that the only 
way I could pay him was to sell the 
last four milk-cows I had left. 


I'd 
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been counting on them to pay the 
fourth year’s interest. 

“Doctor,” I said to him about the 
twentieth day, “I haven’t got the 
money to pay you, but you stick right 
to it and try to pull the little thing 
through her fever. Do your very best, 
and I'll sell my last cow, if it takes it, 
to pay you.” 

Wife and I had almost gone our 
limit. We had been up every night, 
not getting any sleep to speak of, and 
the other two little ones were too small 
to help. The doctor knew that we 
couldn’t keep watch, as we should, 
any more, so he said to me: 

“We ought to have a trained nurse 
here. Now is the critical stage of the 
fever, and the child needs the most 
careful attention, and you and your 
wife are worn out.” 

A trained nurse cost five dollars a 
day, but that wasn’t anything, so long 
as it would do any good. What both- 
ered me was how we could pay her. 
I lost sight of all the debts—a fellow 
will when one of the little ones is at 
stake—in fact, I had nearly given up 
the notion of ever being able to meet 
that first note, and didn’t much care. 
Did you ever get that way—down- 
hearted and didn’t care a “rip” 
whether things came right or not? All 
I figured on, at that time, was to get 
that little girl well. 

“Doctor,” said I, “you bring out the 
nurse, and we'll pay her—we’ll pay 
her some way. I'll mortgage my team. 

Did you ever notice that when a 
fellow gets down to the very lowest 
notch of hope—is just almost ready to 
throw up both hands and quit—that 
something will come creeping round, 
and gradually change things? That’s 
the way wife and I were. We got the 
little one up, and wasn’t uneasy about 
her any more; and then we got to 
thinking about those other troubles— 
mortgages on most everything, and no 
chance to pay them off. I can see the 
whole thing now—how down-hearted 
my wife was—didn’t have life enough 
in her to laugh at the funniest thing. 

But that day when I carried those 
pieces of rock and showed them to her 


























she “chirked’” up. She knew that I 
understood what I was talking about 
when I said it looked like there might 
be some chance for us, after all. I’d 
worked in mines, and she knew the 
stuff, you know. 

I put a second mortgage on the place 
for two hundred dollars, and paid the 
“money-grabbers” the fourth year’s 
interest. They had gotten the news 
about my find, and began to “dicker” 
with me for a trade. 

“Say,” Crain said to me, in a good- 
natured way, “we’ve got a man for 
that block of land joining yours, and 
he wants another place, too. Now, we 
have decided to take your place at the 
figures you have been offering it at— 
the same you gave for it—and let this 
fellow have both places.” 

I am a little thick-headed, but I 
saw his game. I didn’t say anything 
right straight off, only: “Must be an- 
other sucker.” 

“Come in,” Crain said, thinking I 
was ripe for a trade, “and we'll fix the 
papers now.” 

Cunningness might be all right, but 
when a man can’t hide it, it’s disgust- 
ing. Don’t you see what was floating 
in Crain’s mind? 

“No,” I answered him, “I must have 
a little profit. I’ve had a deuce of a 
hard time on the place, and have im- 
proved it a whole lot—houses, fencing, 
and putting in the farm, and 24 

“Oh, yes, I understand,” replied 
Crain. “About what are the improve- 
ments worth? We don’t want you to 
lose that, you know.” 

“Well,” I said, looking him right 
straight in the eye, “I don’t just ex- 
actly know, but I figure that the im- 
provements are worth a bit more than 
I paid for the land.” 

That somewhat “stumped” him. He 
looked like he thought I didn’t have 
much sense—got mad, you know. 

“Now, you know, those improve- 
ments aren’t worth, at the outside, 
more than six hundred.” 

“Well, they are worth more than 
that to me now.” I bore down heavily 
on the “now.” 

You know how fast news of a good 
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thing spreads, once it gets started. It 
seemed no time till everybody in the 
country knew that I had found gold on 


my place. And not only those who 
lived there, but some from far away— 
big fellows, with money. Three of 
them came and looked over the pros- 
pects. They were expert miners, and 
knew a good thing when they saw it. 
But, of course, the best sometimes 
make mistakes. 

It wasn’t any time till they made mie 
an offer, and it resulted just as I 
thought it would—just as I wanted it 
to. It brought old Crain out in a 
hurry, just as quick as he heard about 
it, and that I had not sold. He came 
to raise that offer. He had sent two 
experts to examine the find before 
the others had gotten to it. 

“We'll raise the Skidmore Com- 
pany’s bid ten thousand,” Crain ban- 
tered,” “making it eighty-five.” 

I knew that Crain would get busy, 
for his men had reported a big thing; 
they had given him the right figures, 
and they were scarey, too. 

“No, Mr. Crain,” I told him, “that’s 
way under the value. I know what 
I’ve got. I’ve had it tested, and know 
just what it will run. I’ve done a lot 
of mining, but this is the best I ever 
saw. It will pay the biggest, and be 
the easiest worked. 

“Now, a hundred thousand will jar 
me loose—no less.” I knew what 
would come—I’d learned him. 

“TI won’t do it, I won’t do it,” the old 
fellow stormed. “You are unreason- 
able. No one else would give you as 
much as I am offering.” 

“All right, Mr. Crain,” I said, “the 
Skidmore men want another chance. 
I gave them thirty days.” 

I said it just as unconcerned as I 
would about a chicken trade. All I 
had to do, and I knew it, was to sit 
back and let the two companies “buck” 
one another. Crane went off swearing. 

I wasn’t in any hurry. It isn’t worth 
while, in some cases, particularly, to 
rush things. Haven't you found it that 
way? I was waiting on the Skidmore 
company, and wasn’t surprised when 
I got an answer to the message I had 
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sent them, raising old Crain’s bid. 
Well, of course, I didn’t lose much 
time in seeing Crain again. 

“Now, Mr. Crain,” I began, “I want 
to give you one more chance. I’d rather 
you’d have this proposition than some 
outsider. The Skidmore company has 
come to ninety-five. Now, the first 
man with the hundred gets it.” I 
showed him the telegram. 

It did me good to see him “sweat” 
—it’s a fact. He hated to come to my 
proposition, but he knew he had to if 
he was to get the coveted gold mine. 
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I didn’t hesitate this time when he 
asked me to come in and sign the 


papers. I was getting what I wanted, 
and I’m not a man to squeeze a fellow 
to the last notch, for I had been “bit,” 
and knew how it was. 

Actually, I felt sorry for old Crain 
after it was all over. They went to a 
great expense, putting machinery there 
to work that stuff; and they hadn’t 
more than got everything to going good 
till the mine played out—went com- 
pletely dry. Came to the end, you 
know, just like jumping off a bluff. 





AUTUMN’S ORCHESTRA 


The wind, a wandering minstrel, 
Whistles shrill amidst the trees, 

And from the stubble grasses float, 
The cricket’s lusty glees. 

A late bee tunes a viol deep, 
And hums a droning song, 

While from a belfry, sapphire-roofed, 
The bluebell tolls a gong. 

The rain plays on a tambourine, 
Made from a leaf of gold, 

And lyric-like a dewdrop sings 
Unto a sunflower bold. 

A violin, the spider strings 
With threads of silvery sheen— 

Then come a chorus from the frogs, 
Behind a tall rush screen. 

The goldenrod a baton swings, 
The ocean’s organ peals,— 

And from the pine tree’s emerald depths 
A wondrous hymn tune steals. 

It mingles with the minstre/ wind, 
Then ends in one long sigh— 

As autumn clad in royal robes, 
Bids nodding blooms “Good-bye.” 
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An Arizona “Nightingale.” 


Easterner on coming to Arizona 

is the constant use that is made 

of the faithful 
monly called the Arizona 
gale.” Notwithstanding the awful, 
nerve-racking noise that he makes 
when he brays, the burro has some of 
the finest qualities of any animal in 
the world. His surefootedness; will- 
ingness to get along on scant diet, and 
docile look is unsurpassed. And above 
all, he is the poor man’s friend and 
helpmeet. You can sometimes go out 
on the desert, and catch a burro and 
take him home, without paying any 
price for him. Commonly you can 
buy one in town for fifty cents, al- 


[= FIRST sight that strikes the 


burro, com- 
“nightin- 
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though a first class burro will cost you 
from five to ten dollars. 

Those who have the most regard 
for burros are the children, prospec- 
tors and sheepmen. Every day in the 
street you will see children galloping 
about on them. Often the poor burro 
will have from two to four children on 
his back at once. 

The prospector, when he goes out on 
his lone journey amidst the canyons 
and mountains, generally takes three 
burros with him. On them he packs 
his mining tools, “grub stake,” and 
blankets. Though they do not travel 


fast, seldom making over twenty miles 
a day when packed, he values them 
because of their surefootedness on al- 
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most unsurmountable trails, and be- 
cause, as the saying is, “they can keep 
fat on tin cans.” A burro will eke out 
a meal upon which a jack-rabbit even 
would nearly starve. 

The sheep-herders, like the prospec- 
tors, also use the burros when they 
are taking their sheep down from the 
northern mountains of Arizona to the 
valleys over two hundred miles south. 
With every flock of two thousand 
sheep there are two Mexican herders, 
one who follows the sheep, while the 
other, with a pack outfit of burros, 
goes ahead, and finds a suitable camp- 
ing place for the night. 
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a pack train; if you use just one or 


two horses, you generally merely 
speak of your journey as going by a 
pack outfit. 

Three of us, in going a journey of 
two hundred and twenty-five miles 
across Arizona, put all our bedding 
and grub on a pony and a horse. You 
put your canned goods into leather 
bags called kyacks. Each bag is laden 
to balance carefully with the other. 
These are hung on a special saddle 
across the horse’s back. Over all is 
put a strip of canvas tied down by a 
rope. Generally, you so tie your hitch 
that it makes a perfect rope diamond 





Crossing the White River, Arizona. 


After you have become acquainted 
with the burro you turn to the horse. 
Nearly everybody rides in the West. 
Boys have their saddle horses, which 
they ride to school; cow-punchers 
keep sometimes six apiece when they 
are rounding up cattle, and trappers, 
hunters and many other travelers use 
nothing but horses or ponies when 
they make long journeys across the 
desert or amidst the mountains. If 
you use a great many horses for your 
outfit in carrying your food and neces- 
sary impediamenta, it is spoken of as 





on top of the pack; then you are said 
to be throwing the diamond hitch. A 
simpler hitch, and one which works 
better when you tie your sleeping bags 
on the back of your pack pony without 
the use of a saddle, is one that is 
known as the lone squaw hitch. 
Besides the use of the burros and 
horses for packing across country, of 
course there is the regular freighter’s 
outfit. He generally uses, on account 
of the bad roads, four to six teams of 
horses or mules, particularly if he is 
traveling a long distance. But since 

















Delighted Navajo Indians watching a chicken pull in Arizona. 


Arizona has recently become a State, 
there is a great agitation underfoot to 
hurry up building good roads. Already 
the country has been surveyed for two 
roads, each of five hundred miles in 
length. One will run east and west, 
the other north and south. The work 
on the roads is progressing rapidly. 


At the present time, on account of 
the bad roads in many regions, any- 
body who travels for a long distance 
by automobile is liable to get into 
serious difficulty. Not long ago an au- 
tomobile broke down in the vicinity of 
the Painted Desert that was being 
used to go from Falstaff to Lee’s Ferry 














A freighting outfit at Roosevelt reservoir, Arizona. 

















on the Little Colorado. The automo- 
mile broke down away out on the des- 
ert, and had to be hauled to town by 
several yoke of oxen. 

Another chauffeur went out to the 
Snake Dance at Hopiland in northern 
Arizona last summer, but had many 
mishaps going and coming. Several 
times Indians had to be employed to 
get the automobile out of Desert 
Washes and from the quicksand of 
the Little Colorado near Winslow. 

The white canvass-topped “prairie 
schooner” is quickly becoming a thing 
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of the past since the advent of rail- 
roads, but occasionally one meets one 
traveling across Arizona. But not- 
withstanding the new roads that are 
being built, the country is so vast and 
much of it is so rough that the day of 
the burro and the pack outfit with 
horses and ponies will never be over. 
For aeons to come, the Arizona “night- 
ingale” will be able to set up his in- 
fernal braying when the huge, mis- 
shapen Arizona moon rises in the sky. 
He and the coyotes will still blend in 
chorus. 














Eastern boys of the Evans’ school at Mesa, Arizona, touring through the desert. 
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Pearl (abalone) divers at work, San Miguel Island, California. 


Steaks and Pearls from the Abalone 


By C. L. Edholm 


DELICACY from the sea, 
A which Americans on the Paci- 
fic Coast are just beginning to 
appreciate is the abalone, a 


mollusk which grows to the size of ten 
inches or more in diameter, within a 


beautiful iridescent shell. It is by 
this shell that the abalone, or Halio- 
tis, is known to tourists in California, 
as thousands of the pretty souvenirs 
are bought either in their natural state 
or highly polished, while tons of them 
are made into jewelry and nick-nacks 
every year and shipped all over the 
world. But the Chinese and Japanese 
have always regarded the mollusk it- 
self as a great delicacy, and in those 
countries the price of 90 cents a pound 
is paid for the dried meat. 


As this is a very tempting price, 
there has been considerable activity 
among the Oriental fishermen along 
the California coast, who secure many 
tons of them annually, and prepare 
them for market by a long and compli- 
cated process. They are removed from 
the shells, salted for several days, 
thoroughly cooked in boiling water 
and dried in the sun. After they have 
been well dried they are again cooked, 
smoked for twenty-four hours, given 
a third boiling and once more set out 
on trays to dry, this time for a period 
of six weeks. They are then given a 
final bath to remove any dirt that may 
have accumulated, and are ready to 
ship to the Orient or to retail in the 
queer little stores of the Chinese quar- 

















ters of our cwn cities. They can be 
seen there, exhibited in little glass 
jars, brown and uncanny looking ar- 
ticles, which are apparently as tough 
as sole leather, but they are very 
highly prized as a toothsome morsel. 
A few restaurants on the Pacific 
Coast have undertaken to serve this 
shell fish to American patrons, but the 
method of preparing it is far less com- 
plicated, and the results are so much 
more appetizing that the public may 
become educated up to placing the 
abalone on the menu within a few 
years. An excellent way of serving it 
is to make it into a chowder, just as 
clams are prepared, while another 
method is to slice it very thin, pound 
until tender, and fry like a steak. It 
is understood that the fresh abalone 
is used for this purpose, and not the 
dried product. Served in either style, 
it is a most delicious addition to our 
bill of fare, besides being as whole- 
some as any other shell fish. 
When the American public demands 


Tons of abalones are sun-dried and cured for market here. 








this new food, it will greatly increase 
the industry on the coast, and take it to 
a great extent out of the hands of the 
Japanese and Chinese. 

The latter have been in the habit 
of gathering the mollusks from the 
rocks to which they cling, venturing 
out as far as possible at low tide, and 
prying the shells from the rock with 
a chisel. It sometimes happens that 
a Chinese fisherman is not as cautious 
as usual, and a number of cases have 
been reported of the careless abalone 
gatherer inserting his fingers between 
the edge of the shell and the rock. Im- 
mediately the mollusk would close 
down hard upon his hand and hold 
him with such a tremendous grip that 
no escape was possible, and he was 
caught and drowned by the incoming 
tide. There is nothing impossible in 
this story, as a ten-inch abalone has a 
tremendous muscle which attaches to 
the rock by suction, and a man who is 
caught thus could not release himself 
without tools. 


























The Japanese are more enterprising 
and go out in Jaunches, carrying divers 
equipped with diving suits. In these 
they descend to the rocky bottom of 
the sea, where it has a depth of from 
forty to sixty feet. Here the aba- 
lones may be found in such quantities 
that they cover the rccks in layers five 
or six deep, the upper one clinging to 
the shell of the one below. It is only 
a few moments’ work for a diver to 
secure a net full of about fifty abalones 
—and the launches return well laden 
to the camp, where the mollusks are 
prepared for market. 

Outfits which do not include the div- 
ing suit work in about twenty feet of 
water, and skillful swimmers are em- 
ployed. Their eyes are protected with 
glasses and their ears are stuffed with 
cotton, and, provided with nothing but 
a chisel to loosen the shell, they will 
stay under water for a couple of min- 
utes and bring up as many abalones 
as they can carry. 


Japanese abalone fishing camp at White’s Point, California. 








This work is not unattended by dan- 
ger, for although they are perfectly at 
home in the water, the divers are 
likely to be attacked by monsters of 
the sea. In fact, in January this year, 
a giant octopus wrapped its tentacles 
about an abalone diver near Monterey. 
Fortunately, this Japanese was work- 
ing in a diving suit, otherwise he would 
not have had a chance for his life, and, 
even as it was, it required half an hour 
of desperate fighting to get him back 
into the boat and cut away the arms 
with their myriad suckers. The “devil 
fish” was one of the largest ever 
caught on the coast, having a weight 
of more than two hundred pounds. 
Besides the value of its shell and 
meat, the abalone is sought for its 
pearls and protuberances on the inner 
surfaces of the sheil, known as blister 
pearls. These are as beautiful as the 
pearls themselves, and command a 
good price in the market. It is stated 
by scientists that the blister is pro- 
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duced by the mollusk as a protection 
against the Pholas, an enemy of the 
abalone which fastens upon the outer 
surface of the shell and proceeds to 
bore into it. In order to keep the Pho- 
las from penetrating its shell, the aba- 
lone secretes layer after layer of 
pearly matter which forms quite a 
large button. 

Attempts are now being made to 
produce these blister pearls artificially 
at the biological station, which forms 
a department of the University of 
Southern California. The large aqua- 
rium and breakwater at Venice, Cali- 
fornia, are used by the university for 
this purpose, and a thirty-five foot 
launch, with a 16 h. p. engine, has been 
built and equipped for marine biologi- 
cal study, being utilized to transport 
the abaiones from San Clemente Island 
to the breakwater. Here they are 
planted on the rocks and carefully 
studied so as to learn their habits and 
mode of breeding. A large box made 
of concrete and covered with wire net- 
ting has been set in the sea along the 
breakwater, and this can be raised 
with block and tackle whenever it is 
desirable to inspect some of the speci- 
mens. which have been placed in it. 
The commercial possibilities will be 
carefully investigated so that the study 
may result in placing the abalone in- 
dustry on a scientific basis. 

Dr. C. L. Edwards, of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California is in charge 
of this station, and his theory of pro- 
ducing the artificial blister pearls is 
that if the work of the Pholas is done 
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by man, the abalone will respond in 
the same way by thickening its shell 
with the layers that produce the 
blister. 

Tt has been observed that the Pho- 
las secretes sulphuric acid, converting 
the carbonate of lime in the shell into 
a sulphate and softening it. The 
Pholas then proceeds to bore its way 
into the affected part of the shell. Pro- 
fessor Edwards intends to perform the 
same operation by means of instru- 
ments of his own invention, but when 
work is done artificially, the results 
will be more uniform and accurate, 
and the production of ‘“Pholas pearls” 
can be more regularly estimated. 

A private company has been en- 
gaged in producing abalone pearls by 
inserting foreign matter under the 
shells, about which the mollusk builds 
the jewel in iridescent layers. This 
company alone has exported sixty 
tons of shells per annum to be made 
into jewelry and souvenirs. 

One of the most valuable features of 
the studies which Dr. Edwards is mak- 
ing of the mollusk is that the rate and 
time of reproduction will be deter- 
mined, thus making it possible to pass 
adequate laws for their protection. 
Within the last few months rather 
stringent regulations have been made 
limiting the catch, as it was feared 
that the Japanese fishermen would ex- 
terminate the abalone. Those who are 
engaged in the business claim that 
there is no such danger, and it is be- 
lieved that scientific observation will 
determine the necessity for such laws. 











A. Self-Supporting Children’s Home 


By Monroe Woolley 


HE LITTLE town of Des 
Moines, Washington, situated 
on an ideal spot near Tacoma, 
on Puget Sound, is distin- 
guished for a peculiar thing. Perhaps 
no other community, large or small, in 
the country can boast of a_ similar 
form of notoriety. Des Moines has no 
shouting suffragettes, no political in- 
surgents, no dynamiters. But Des 
Moines has something really com- 
mendable in a self-supporting child- 
ren’s home. 

Whoever heard of an institution just 
like this, or at most a domicile self 
supporting in the particular manner 
this one is? Moreover, who ever 
heard of tots from four to fifteen toil- 
ing to support themselves? No, not 
toiling, for that gives an erroneous im- 
pression, but playing to live—for these 
youngsters find fun, scads of it, while 
fighting for an existence. 

“Self-raised children” is the motto 
at the Des Moines abode. And the 
person that hints that the place is an 
“orphanage” is much liable to meet 
with a controversy developed by a 
horde of hostile juveniles that would 
scare an ardent conservationist into an 
opposite strain of thought, or into 
penitent silence. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Draper, the ori- 
ginators and supporters of the institu- 
tion, as well as the “kiddies” under 
their kindly care, hotly resent the ap- 
plication of the word “orphan” in con- 
nection with their undertaking. They 
are justified in this attitude. There 
isn’t a full-fledged orphan child in the 
entire flock of twenty-seven boys and 
girls. The fact is, that much the con- 


trary condition obtains in several in- 
stances. 





One little fellow has the unusual 
distinction of having four parents, two 
mothers and two fathers. This may 
seem strange on the face of the as- 
sertion, but your knowledge of our lax 
divorce and re-marriage laws will 
quickiy aid you in solving the problem. 
No doubt the answer will present it- 
self simultaneously with the reading. 

Still another child, a girl having re- 
markable vocal ability, underwent the 
shocking tragedy of seeing her mother 
murdered by a burly negro in their 
hovel of a home, while she herself, 
then scarcely more than ten, fought 
heroically to save herself and a 
younger sister. Both are now in the 
Home, learning daily how best to bat- 
tle with a stern world. 

Of course, both these are extreme 
cases, perhaps the most revolting of 
all the life stories of the little inmates. 
They stand in sharp contrast to the 
three or four children who have been 
placed in the institution by parents 
who are willing to pay to keep their 
offspring there to receive training. 
That within itself is a pretty compli- 
ment to the integrity of Father and 
Mother Draper, as well as proof of 
the merits of their system of child- 
rearing. 

Those of us who read our dailies 
faithfully are constantly reminded of 
the terrible cruelty practiced by grown- 
ups upon little children. Yesterday, 
a mother yielding to base desires, 
abandoned her brood, leaving behind 
her whimpering babes and a sobbing 
husband. To-day, a drunken father, 
loosing the demons brewed from 
stimulants, permits them to slay the 
mother of his offspring. To-morrow a 
divorce suit—or a young girl flushing 
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in the torture of an indiscreet attach- 
ment, heartlessly abandons her unwel- 
come flesh and blood on the street. 
Thus there is no end to the circum- 
stances ending in the casting of tiny, 
helpless derelicts upon life’s stormy 
seas. No doubt but what many of us 
have grown callous in reading of these 
instances, as they appear singly or in 
groups from day to day. Then, again, 
many a sad story of a kindred nature 
fails to get into print, an omission 
which cannot be charged to the inac- 
tivity of a scandal-crazed press. At 
best a pang of regret at our own help- 
lessness in aiding to correct the evils 
of uncongenial unions between men 
and women may be the extent of our 
sympathy. But when one goes to Des 
Moines and is confronted face to face, 
so to speak, with the stirring life-his- 
tory of a score or more innocent little 
waifs, all told in “one pitiable vol- 
ume,” the frightful cruelty of the 
human race, in an allegedly civilized 
era, is brought mighty forcefully 
home to us. It may make one flush to 
realize that this is a disgraceful con- 
dition not met with among the most 
savage tribes of the earth. 

It is one thing to establish a child- 
ren’s home, and quite another thing to 
maintain it. This is an easy conclu- 
sion, but one not so easily surmounted. 
In the usual orphan’s home, support is 
generally had from the State or the 
county, and not infrequently from pri- 
vate donations. In this way, much of 
the surplus wealth of one-half the 
world is turned back dnto the barren 
soil of the other half. Perhaps the 
time when the State and organized 
charity will be able to care for all un- 
fortunate children is a long way off. 
In any event, it will be a much longer 
time before such public institutions at- 
tain the good results the little Home 
at Des Moines is credited with. 

Too many parents, in fact the ma- 
jority, wholly unfit their children, in 
their system of rearing them, for the 
demands an exacting world is bound 
to make in after life. Herein in many 


ways our elaborate educational system 
is at fault. 


But this is the very thing 
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that is avoided at Des Moines, the 
reason that the word “charity” is re- 
garded as an unclean term. Father and 
Mother Draper would not for a world 
of wealth have their little charges be- 
lieve they are dependent upon charity, 
or any one else for that matter, for 
food and clothing, and the other good 
things of life. 

This estimable couple has discov- 
ered a way to make children work, 
and to make them think it is purely 
play in the doing of it. Foundlings, 
victims of awful circumstance, little 
pilgrims in a stern world that made 
little, if any, provision for their com- 
ing, these little hopefuls are proud, 
even jealous, of the knowledge that 
they are working their own passage 
on life’s rocky highway. 

In the little field surrounding the 
commodious Home, the infantile band 
toils in the gardens to raise food when 
it is not getting an education in travel 
in touring the State, much after the 
fashion of the old-time road show, giv- 
ing jolly entertainments for a share 
of the currency of the realm. The 
time for study, for work, and for play 
is about equally divided, and the little 
tots are adepts in all these things, more 
particularly at play. Play is a thing 
most older heads give up with advan- 
cing years. If grown-ups could find 
time to alternate between work and 
play, as these little folks do, they 
might have less desire to resort to 
revels in vice and crime. 

Mr. Draper, being a printer by trade, 
has found the little printing plant in 
the Home to be of inestimable value 
as a dollar-maker and as a means of 
teaching his proteges. Both man and 
wife, happily united in their noble 
work, are finished musicians in brass 
and string instruments. They have, 
in addition, a good knowledge of voice 
culture, elocution and dancing, so that 
each child plays in the band, a veri- 
table Brownie band at that, and can 
de a creditable turn on the stage. 

Mr. Draper has four boys, ranging 
from eight to ten years, playing slide 
trombones, a remarkable achievement 
when the difficult nature of playing 














these instruments is considered. In 
the street parades, this juvenile bat- 
tery of slides reminds one of a noisy 
minstrel band swaggering to the step 
of a quick march up the thoroughfare. 
And noise isn’t all the boys make. On 
the concert stage they do work on a 
par with many older players. Some- 
day one or more of them may follow 
in the footsteps of the famous Arthur 
Pryor. 

One of the little girls—it’s not fair to 
mention names—whose mother for- 
sook her at a tender age, is receiving 
praise everywhere she appears as a 
solo cornetist. Her preceptor is of the 
opinien that she will some day become 
an accomplished virtuoso. In this lit- 
tle weif’s older sister the Home has a 
“general utility artist,” one that plays 
in the band, dances, sings and recites. 
When occasion demands, she is always 
ready, willing and able to take the 
part of any of her colleagues. Besides 
her school studies and her regular 
work in the Home and on the road, this 
little girl, blessed with a doll’s face, is 
taking up the piano and the mando- 
lin. Perhaps the professional stage 
nowhere holds a more promising re- 
cruit. 

“Every one of our little ones is 
usefu!,” proudly asserts Mother Dra- 
per, herself the mother of a talented 
daughter in the Home. “Every blessed 
one is a producer. All the children 
take what is necessary for their wel- 
fare with the self-assurance of those 
who have earned their share of life’s 
best rewards.” 

The story of the establishment of 
this littke Home is interesting. But 
it is not nearly so gratifying, espec- 
ially to the founders, as the success 
which is crowning the efforts of the 
venerable promoters. The experi- 
ment should serve as a fine example 
for other Jocalities and to persons in- 
clined to this line of work. It is best 


told in Mr. Draper’s own words: 

“I was the superintendent of the 
Michigan Home Finding Association 
for several years, and during my in- 
cumbency,” he enthusiastically says, 
“T arrived at certain conclusions which 
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I could not put into effect under the 
rules of the institution. I made up 
my mind to come west to start a little 
co-operative commonwealth on the 
Sound, where small Washington way- 
farers might find not only a home, but 
also a way to make themselves valu- 
able to themselves and to society. I 
brought six youngsters along with me; 
including my own children. We gave 
entertainments along the way. Thus, 
all of us have the satisfaction of 
knowing that each worked his or her 
own way to the promised land. Des 
Moines, located away from the lures 
and traps of the city, and still within 
reach of several metropoli, seemed at 
once an ideal location. Band instru- 
ments were bought, rehearsals begun, 
and lessons in singing, dancing and 
public readings were started. These 
were to be the channels for diverting 
some of the wealth of the outside 
world into the community. Within 
our Home everybody helps every one 
else. Housework, simple gardening, 
and the cultivation of a social instinct 
which sees the needs of others and 
offers cheery aid, are the domestic 
studies ceaselessly pursued. Whole- 
some food, warm clothing, comfortable 
beds and clean quarters, plenty of 
sleep and air and play, with a good 
season of work, combine to make every 
member a self-respecting, responsible, 
level-headed, and—best of all—level- 
eyed, as shown by the independent 
look of equality with which our child- 
ren approach the world when they give 
to it the very best of what they have 
in return for what they actually need.” 

That these youngsters like fun as 
well as other juveniles is indicative 
of their actions while on tour in the 
summer season and during the holi- 
days. They are ever anxious to romp 
and play with the children they meet 
in the towns and cities, and the dollies 
and trinkets must go with them on 
their “little journeys.” At most, every 
performance Mr. Draper takes a part 
with two or three of the older boys in 
a rollicking, rough-and-tumble farce- 
comedy. It is then that the tiniest 
tots, tickled at the sight of their older 
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confreres behind coats of ludicrously 
applied grease paint to help them in 
their laughable clowning, are glad to 
hustle out in front of the stage to clap 
their chubby hands and snicker with 
glee at the comical antics of the ac- 
tors, along with the audience. But 
when the troupe hears Mother Dra- 
per’s whistle, they come hurtling to 
cover in hasty obedience to the call 
of the mother, much as young chicks 
dash for protection from the weather 
beneath the wing of the clucking hen. 
That warning whistle, which has a 
wonderfully effective way of rounding 
up the scattered children, has kept 
them from missing many a train and 
steamer while traveling. 

Out of Australia comes each year 
the greatest juvenile artists the world 
has ever known. Pollard’s Lillipu- 
tians number at times nearly one hun- 
dred children, boys and girls. They go 
to Manila, to Hongkong, to Calcutta 
and to the military garrisons in the 
interior of India and along the Suez, 
thence to London, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco and home again. They 
are annual globe trotters. This talented 
company, appearing in week stands at 
times with a change of program night- 
ly in such difficult pieces as The Belle 
of New York, The Runaway Girl, The 
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Mikado, and similar plays, with tots 
from eight to ten only in the leading 
roles, appears in the finest theatres at 
top-notch prices. 

But the Lilliputians are selected 
from all over Australia, many of them 
from the best of families, for this par- 
ticular business, and nearly all their 
training is, of course, along histrionic 
or operatic lines. 

Mr. and Mrs. Draper dislike to have 
their small band referred to in con- 
nection with the Pollard company. 

“In the first place we have scarcely 
a fourth the number of children, nor 
are our children picked. We go to the 
gutter almost for much of our material. 
We take them as providence sends 
them, and make of them what we can. 
Furthermore, we have no capital back 
of us in our work It is not our desire 
or aim to make great artists of the 
children, nor to urge them to follow 
the stage in after life. The entertain- 
ments are a means to an end. That 
end is to make real men and real wo- 
men of our charges. Some of the 
children may fall short of the mark. 
But there is no indication of failure 
in-a single individual now. Anyway, 
if failure should come in later life it 
will not be because of a start in the 
wrong direction.” 





“ INDIAN-GIVER ” 


’Twas thus I taunted Summer, and ’twas thus 
She answered: “I but take mine own. 
Riot of color, music that mocks the tone 


Of man’s endeavor. 


All-harmonious 
Fruition and fulfillment. 


Day’s divine 


Largesse, and the palpitant night, 
Steeped in eternal mystery, and bright 


With nomad meteors. 


Look you, these were mine! 


And mine that dearer presence, summer-souled, 
And summer-hearted. I would not have her stay 
For autumn’s vagaries, and the niggard day 


Of that hard usurer, winter. 
June’s roses in her hands. 


She doth hold 


Your heart is lone? 


Hers has forgotten, and I keep mine own. 





ELEANOR DUNCAN Woob. 

















AFTER FOUR YEARS 


By Mabel Vilas 


ticipation that I left the train, and 
climbed into the lumbering old 
stage. I had been away four long 
years, and many things had happened. 

First of all, Jim had begged me to 
be his wife, and I had refused him, 
telling him, in my self sufficiency that 
I was going to become a great artist, 
and that my work must come before 
everything. 

Then I had gone to faraway Paris, 
where for nearly a year I had worked 
at my drawing, undisturbed and ab- 
sorbed. Then, like a paralytic stroke, 
came the horrible news of the earth- 
quake and fire in my beloved home 
city. AsI sat in my little room, help- 
lessly clutching the newspapers with 
its pitifully few details, how I longed 
to be back in San Francisco, in the 
fire and tumult and ruins, to help my 
people—and Jim. I felt suddenly 
very lonely, my work seemed paltry 
and small, and I wanted Jim—oh, how 
I wanted him. In that one flashing 
moment I knew that I loved him. 

When, after nearly a week of 
agonized waiting, I knew that he was 
safe, my foolish pride made me re- 
solve he should never know my feel- 
ing toward him had changed. So I 
went on doggedly working, living, 
then, not for art, but for his rare studi- 
ously friendly letters. 

Thus the years had dragged by, and 
I had come back, a fairly successful 
artist, to the fire-washed city, now 
rising surely, steadily, and beautifully 
from its ruins. 

After having been home several 
weeks, I had an overpowing longing 
to soothe my tired nerves with the lull 
of the sea, so I decided to go for a 


|: WAS with a sense of anxious an- 





fortnight to this old retreat of mine 
near Bolinas, which appealed to me 
particularly now, for I knew Jim too 
had loved it. 

It was the last of April, the very 
prime of the year, and the stage ride 
led through a maze of beauty. The 
air was sweet with the scent of buck- 
eye and laurel blossoms, and as we 
climbed higher, over the crest of the 
oak-covered hills, the dark blue peak 
of the mountain appeared, like a sen- 
tinel of all the county. 

Up and up we climbed, through the 
dense shade of spicy firs and sequoias, 
and past banks of exquisite ferns and 
wild flowers. We reached the summit, 
and there burst into view in the clear 
sunlight the glorious panorama of the 
sloping green ridge, filmed with the 
lavender and white of lilac and morn- 
ing glory, and the sweep of the intense 
blue sea, in which the Farralones hung 
like magic dream rocks, seeming to 
belong neither to water nor sky. 

In another hour we had reached the 
quaint little town. The stage came 
to a stop in front of the post-office, 
and a pink-faced youth came out lei- 
surely to receive the mail bag. On 
seeing me, his face broadened in a 
slow smile. “Well! Howdy do, Miss 
Gray. Haven’t seen you over here for 
a long time,” he drawled in a pleasant 
voice. 

“How do you do, Francis,” I replied. 
“Indeed it is a long time, and I’m so 
glad to be back.” 

“You'll find things ’bout the same, 
I guess,” he said, as the stage started. 
I nodded. 

“Where you goin’?” 
asked me. 

“To Mrs. Jennings.” 


the driver 
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We turned into the avenue leading 
to the beach, and I gazed with delight 
on the neat cottages, with their sweet, 
old-fashioned gardens. 

We drew up at the boarding house 
T knew so well. It was immaculate in 
a fresh coat of white paint and green 
trimmings. My first greeting was the 
intoxicating breath of the rose hedge, 
my second was from Mrs. Jennings 
herself, who came to the gate to meet 
me. Her motherly tace beamed, and 
we shook hands cordially. 

“Well, Miss Gray!! ’Tis good to 
see you again. Come right in,” she 
said, and led me up the flower-bor- 
dered path into the house, and directly 
upstairs. 

The room she showed me into would 
have been rather depressing save for 
the air of clean freshness about it all, 
and the sunshine pouring in through 
the cheap lace curtains. The furniture 
was heavy, old-fashioned black wal- 
nut; there were ornately embroidered 
tidies on all the chairs, and the stiffly 
starched pillow shame with “Good- 
night” worked on them in vivid blue 
did not exactly invite repose. The 
walls were adorned with pictures of 
colored flower-wreaths and family 
crayon portraits, all gazing outward 
disconcertingly, with starry eyes and 
fixed smiles. But what did it matter 
—TI would only use it to sleep in, after 
all. 

I pulled my bathing suit out of my 
bag, and hurried down to the beach to 
wash away dust and weariness by a 
swim in the salty exhilaration of the 
foaming breakers. 

The tide was low, and the song of 
the sea was soft and distant. Conse- 
quently I lingered long on the sand, 
after my swim, and the sun was sink- 
ing when I started back to the board- 
ing house. I found Mrs. Jennings in 
the garden pulling radishes. She stood 
up as I came in. “Oh, Miss Gray,” 
she said, “I forgot to tell you. I’ve 
got another boarder—a _ gentleman. 
Ard as you said you hoped I wouldn’t 
have nobody, ’cause you wanted to be 
kind of quiet. I thought I’d give you 
your supper first—at sharp six. He 
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always comes in late, anyway. And 
then I thought it mightn’t be quite 
proper for you two to sit alone, either. 
He has an early breakfast, and I put 
him up a lunch, and off he goes, I 
don’t know where—out on the bay or 
up on the mesa, and never comes in 
till seven o’clock. So I don’t think 
he'll bother you a bit, Miss Gray.” 

“Oh, no; I’m sure it will be all 
right,” I replied absently. I was look- 
ing at the bunch of radishes she held 
in her hand; they were so long and 
thin that I could not help exclaiming: 
“What funny radishes! I’ve _ never 
seen any but short, fat ones before.”’ 

“Yes?” she replied. “Well, you 
see, these don’t take up so much room 
in the ground, so I can have more of 
em.” 

“Oh,” I said, feeling much enlight- 
ened. 

“Did you know we had city plumb- 
ing now?” she asked me. 

“Why, yes; I heard this had been 
made a sanitary district. I suppose I 
can have a hot bath once in a while 
then. What a luxury.” 

“Well, I tell you, Miss Gray, I keep 
my bathroom locked most of the time, 
when I have folks here, but seein’ 
you’ve been comin’ here for so long, 
I'll let you use it sometimes.” 

I gazed at her in blank astonishment. 
“But, Mrs. Jennings, why not? Think 
what a comfort to people, after the 
dusty stage 4 

“Miss Gray, you don’t know. They 
would use up all my hot water, and I 
wouldn’t have a bit to wash the dishes 
in. Besides, most likely people takes 
a good hot bath before they come, and 
they’ve got the ocean when they get 
here.” 

It was not worth while arguing with 
her, so I replied that I would be most 
grateful when she allowed me the 
privilege of her bath tub, and that I 
would endeavor not to use a drop more 
hot water than was necessary. 

Then I went in to supper. The din- 
ing room was scrupulously neat, the 
food delicious. I felt I could have 
eaten more than the mathematically 
served portions she gave me, but I re- 

















flected that as people always ate more 
than they needed, it was, perhaps, just 
as well. 

When I had finished, I went upstairs 
to prepare for bed, for I was deli- 
ciously, sleepily tired. 

As I was about to put out my light, 
I heard footsteps, then a knock, and 
Mrs. Jennings’ voice. 

“Come in!” I called. 

“T just thought I’d come and see if 
you’d got everything you wanted,” she 
said, as she entered. 

“Oh, ves, thank you, everything. I 
was so tired I decided to go straight to 
bed.” 

“Yes, that’s good for you. You’ve 
been traveling, ain’t you, the last few 
years?” 

“T’ve been studying in Paris.” I 
didn’t feel like talking about myself, 
so I abruptly changed the _ subject. 
“Are you expecting many boarders 
this summer ?” 

“Well, I don’t know yet. It’s kind 
of early, you see. I got a letter last 
week from some people that wanted 
to come the middle of next month, for 
a week. But I ain’t decided about it. 
I don’t know as I’m ready. I haven’t 
cleaned house yet, and there’s some 
children in the party. You know, I’ve 
been thinkin’ that children eats just 
as much as grown folks, and takes up 
just as much room in bed. So why 
should I take ’em for half? Do you 
s’pose they’d pay whole if I asked 
"em ?”’ 

“Well, vou can only try,” I replied. 

“They’re real nice people,” she 
mused, “but my! the little boy does 
eat a lot!” 

“I should think,” I mildly  sug- 
gested, “it would be just as well to 
take people when you could get them, 
and very likely you could make satis- 
factory arrangements with them.” 

“T don’t know,” she said, slowly. 
“Children do track in a lot of dirt, 
too.” 

I was beginning to wonder how in 
the world J could get rid of her, when 
I heard a heavy tramp on the porch 
below, which brought Mrs. Jennings 
to her feet. ‘There’s my other 
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I must get him some sup- 
Gracious! but he’s late to-night. 
doin’. 
Would you believe it, one night when 
he come in late, I asked him what he’d 


boarder. 


per. 
I do wonder what he’s been 


been doin’, and what d’you think? 
Nothin’ but settin’ out on that cold, 
bare reef, watchin’ the sun go down in 
a bank of fog. Well, good-night, Miss 
Gray. Pleasant dreams.” 

I smiled sadly as I slipped into bed. 
I was thinking how Jim would have 
sat, away past supper time, watching 
the sunset lights on a fog bank, too. 

But after the first day—after the 
first enthusiasm for all the dear, famil- 
iar places, time dragged, and a silent 
dreariness fell over everything. The 
intangible charm of it all seemed to 
be slipping away from me. Almost 
desperately I tried to hold it, but there 
was no use. When I walked over the 
wide, turf-covered mesa, I felt a shud- 
dering loneliness in spite of the vio- 
lets and buttercups and lilies at my 
feet, the glory of the spring sunshine 
overhead, and the rich blue of the sea 
off to the left. When I tried to lose 
myself in the former fascination of 
a rock pool at low tide, I saw, not the 
great, pale green sea anemones, but a 
vision of my own lonely life stretching 
through the future years. 

I shuddered and jumped to my feet. 
“This is foolishness,’ I thought. “I will 
not be lonely—I will not. I will go 
back to the city to my work—that is 
what I need.” I grit my teeth, and 
stared defiantly out toward the horizon 
where the sun was rapidly sinking be- 
hind a bank of gray fog. In spite of 
mvself I shuddered again. Then I 
turned and walked rapidly toward the 
bearding house. By the time I had 
reached it, I had decided that to-mor- 
row, my week being up, I would go 
home. I entered the front door just in 
time to see the back of the other boar- 
der disappear into the dining room at 
the farther end of the dim hall. 
Vaguely I thought how early he was 
going in to supper; then Mrs. Jennings 
appeared hurriedly, looking worried. 

“Oh, Miss Gray,” she said, “would 

ou mind waiting a while for your 
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supper? He wants his now, so he can 
go see the moon set or the sun rise, or 
somethin’—and he’s so nice I ain’t got 
the heart to tell him no. Would you 
mind P” 

I was annoyed. Why should my 
supper have to be changed to suit this 
man’s convenience? Mrs. Jennings 
saw by my expression that I was dis- 
pleased. “I tell you what, Miss Gray,” 
she said, appeasingiy, “I'll bring your 
supper up to your room.” 

Then I smiled. Of course it wasn’t 
the other boarder’s fault; he was in 
perfect ignorance of having put any- 
one out; it was this woman with her 
ridiculous sense of propriety. It 
seemed suddenly amusing. “No, you 
need not do that, Mrs. Jennings,” 
I said. “I'll go out again for a while. 
It’s really too lovely to come in, any- 
way.” 

I went up on the mesa in the hope of 
seeing a glorious sunset, and found, to 
my disappointment, that the sun had 
disappeared behind a great black fog 
bank, with no promise of color. But, 
hoping for an after glow, I went on to 
a point where the coast turns sharply 
northward. Here I sat down, on the 
edge of the cliff, and gazed into the 
gray, oily water at my feet. 

Suddenly a queer sensation passed 
over me. I felt Jim’s presence near 
me so strongly that I turned sharply 
round. But there was no one in sight. 
I covered my face with my hands. “Oh, 
Jim, Jim,” I moaned, “why did I let 
you go!” 

I raised my face again. The fog- 
bank was beginning to crimson, and 
with the color, my hopes rose. I began 
to consider humbling myself, and going 
to him—telling him I had made a mis- 
take in those early, foolish years; that 
I had discovered art was not the great- 
est thing in life. Then came the hor- 
rible thought that very probably he 
did not love me now. Why should he? 
I dug my fingers into the turf, and a 
hard lump rose in my throat. The 
crimson clouds had turned to a dull, 
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threatening red, and the sea beneath 
was black. I struggled to my feet and 
turned blindly toward home. Yes, I 
would go back to the city to-morrow, 
and I would go to him. Anything— 
even the knowledge that he no longer 
cared, would be better than suffering 
this way. 

As I reached the top of a bit of ris- 
ing ground, I saw a man’s figure ap- 
proaching. I bent my head, and 
walked quickly, swerving to the right 
to avoid him. 

Suddenly, I was conscious that he 
was coming straight up to me, and 
instinctively I raised my head to look 
directly into the steady, sad gray eyes, 
and white face, of Jim. 

For an instant the world reeled and 
swayed about me; then turned black. 
The next thing I knew, a pair of warm, 
strong arms were about me, and a low, 
vibrant voice was repeating: “My dar- 
ling! My darling!” 

I lifted my head heavily, and looked 
into his eyes. ‘You do still love me?” 
I whispered. 

“Of course. And you 

“Oh, I love you, Jim,” I said, sim- 
ply, dropping my head again, with a 
weary sigh of content. 

Suddenly he said: “Look!” and I 
turned to see that the dull, threatening 
red of the fogbank, and the oily black 
of the ocean had turned to burnished 
gold, and the whole mesa was bathed 
in the reflected radiance. In this 
golden light, slowly we walked back 
toward the town. 

“But where did you come from?” I 
suddenly asked. 

“Why, I am staying at Mrs. Jen- 
nings’,” he replied. 

“You are! Then you are the other 
boarder!” 

“And you are the invalid lady who 
must have everything very quiet!” 

“Yes, I suppose I am.” And we both 
laughed. Just then the big, full moon 
pushed her round face over the ridge, 
and laughed, too, as she flooded the 
world with her silver light. 


”? 




















The Kevolt of Abner Howland 


By Irene Elliott Benson 


LTHOUGH barely fifty years 
A of age, Abner Howland ap- 

peared sixty this April after- 

noon, so worn and white did 
he look as he paused to unlock the 
door of his flat. 

For thirty years he had been with 
the firm of Martine & Sons, wholesale 
importers of foreign fruits and wines. 
The Martines of his boyhood days had 
passed away: younger ones had taken 
their places, but it still remained Mar- 
tine & Sons. 

He had been there as a lad of fif- 
teen, receiving five dollars a week. 
Now a man over fifty, with a salary of 
twenty-six hundred a year, he looked 
for no further advance, for he knew 
that younger blood was waiting to take 
his place at any moment. Abner was 
beloved by each member of the firm, 
for they recognized not only his sweet 
nature and integrity, but his unfailing 
devotion to their interests. 

Abner’s wife, Christine Howland, 
was handsome and capable. From the 
first of their married life she had re- 
ceived his entire stipend, he retaining 
enough for personal needs only. 

There was one daughter, Katherine: 
a lovable, bright girl, who had recent- 
ly graduated from ccllege. Inheriting 
her mother’s taste in dress, she always 
appeared stylish and up-to-date. Mrs. 
Howland took delight in selecting for 
her the smartest gowns and hats that, 
with their limited income, she could 
purchase, remarking that it paid to get 
them for Katherine, as she always 
showed the Van Buren blood. 

Mrs. Howland had been Crissy Van 
Buren of Albany, of fine stock, and 
handsome. She made a good showing 
with Abner’s money. For nearly thirty 


years they had lived in the same apart- 
ment house, paying to-day forty dol- 
lars a month—the identical rent paid 
when they first become its tenants. 

The property was restricted, being 
owned by a large estate, and stood in 
a most desirable neighborhood. Its 
janitor had grown old with the house. 
Realizing its limitations, but deter- 
mining that, so far as lay within his 
power, the house should not compare 
untavorably with its modern neigh- 
bors, he took great pride in keeping its 
stoops and sidewalks spotless, its 
marble vestibules as white as snow, 
while its highly polished brasses vied 
with the sun in brilliancy. Although 
not up-to-date, the effect of the whole 
apartment suggested solidity and ut- 
most respectability. 

Across the hall there lived Dr. How- 
ard Woodbridge, a physician, and his 
mother. The young doctor often had 
met Katherine in the vestibule, and 
had unlocked the door for her when 
they had chanced to come in together. 
Although Mrs. Howland disapproved 
of these civilities, Katherine and her 
father invariably spoke with him in 
passing. 

The Howland flat was tastefully fur- 
nished with the old Van Buren mahog- 
any and family portraits; handsome 
rugs and hangings served to make it 
so very artistic and attractive tht 
many people believed Abner to be a 
member of the firm of Martine & Sons. 

Mrs. Van Buren Howland was a 
“faddist,” having tried in succession 
every well known cult, including mes- 
merism, spiritualism and occult influ- 
ences. Abner’s habits being sedentary, 
he became in due time a prey to in- 
digestion, and at his wife’s insistence, 
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tricd each of her fads in turn. First it 
was Christian Science, then Mental 
Science, New Thought, Osteopathy, 
and lastly dieting. 

The first diet was buttermilk. As a 
child, he had loved the rich, delicious, 
old-fashioned kind, with particles of 
cream floating through it. But upon 
taking the modern article, manufac- 
tured by an artificial process and sold 
under the name of buttermilk, he grew 
worse, and gave it up. Then came the 
vegetable diet. His wiie had heard of 
wonderful cures resulting therefrom, 
so she not only adopted it for Abner, 
but for the family as well. Neither 
she nor Katherine cared much for 
meat, and for Abner’s sake they were 
willing to cut it out; as for Abner, he 
was too tired and discouraged to care. 
He would have eaten boiled sawdust 
and made no complaint. 

Christine Van Buren Howland was 
an autocrat, and ruled her husband 
and daughter with an iron will; so, 
without demurring, they trotted along 
the lines of the least resistance. But 
not so the servants—none would stay, 
so she and Katherine were obliged to 
do the housework, though as the wife 
told her husband, it was healthy exer- 
cise for Katherine, and comparatively 
easy, and they didn’t object in the 
least. 

Then behold, there crept into the 
Howiand family a serpent in the shape 
of an attractive widow, named Mrs. 
Louis Waring. She was a_ social 
grafter, a hanger-on to the fringe of 
the Smart Set. Her cousin had mar- 
ried one of the inner circle, and occa- 
sionally the widow was invited to their 
“at homes” and “teas,” etc., paying in 
full by being useful in various ways. 

Among certain wealthy women who 
read in the society news that she had 
been her cousin’s guest, Mrs. War- 
ing’s social position became assured, 
and they toadied to her continuously. 
During the winter these would-be 
“swells” with the bacillus of “society 
position” gnawing them, organized 
several bridge clubs, and as a friend 
of Mrs. Waring, Crissy Howland was 
invited to join. She was a scientific 
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player and was much sought. The 
membership fee was fifteen dollars. 
She joined four, making the sum total 
sixty dollars. For a member not hav- 
ing the necessary accommodations for 
entertaining, a wise provision had been 
made whereby upon paying five dollars 
extra she could join with another mem- 
ber having the required facilities. 

As the size of Crissy’s flat pre- 
vented the entertaining of more 
than six guests at a time, she was per- 
forced obliged to pay the extra enter- 
tainment fee of five dollars apiece for 
each of the four clubs to which she 
belonged. During inclement weather, 
and when the meetings took place 
nearby or on Riverside Drive, Mrs. 
Waring suggested that they should 
join in having a carriage or taxi. This 
they did, and as the lady had a con- 
venient way of forgetting her prom- 
ised share, Mrs. Howland invariably 
paid the entire bill. 

Having exquisite taste, Mrs. Waring 
accompanied her dear Crissy on ruin- 
ous shopping expeditions (having a 
private business understanding with 
her dressmaker.) She succeeded in 
inveigling her unsuspecting friend into 
buying several expensive costumes 
and hats at her establishment, thereby 
causing Crissy to plunge into debt, a 
condition never hertofore permitted in 
the Howland family. 

Mrs. Waring relished the dainty lit- 
tle teas and dinners eaten in her dear 
friend’s lovely apartment, whereat by 
making herself most agreeable to Ab- 
ner, she forced him to admit that she 
was remarkably clever. 

When shopping, she enjoyed the 
luncheons taken at expensive restau- 
rants on Crissy’s invitation, and paid 
for out of Abner’s salary. But for the 
knowledge that she was misappropri- 
ating the rent and house money for 
useless extravagances, Mrs. Howland 
would have been actually happy, for 
she, too, had the “social bacillus,” 
which manifested a peculiar virulence 
in her aspirations for Katherine, and 
they focussed on Mrs. Waring’s cousin, 
an undersized, large-foreheaded youth 
belonging to the Smart Set, and so she 














kiiled her conscience while she took 
a chance. Soon the bills began pour- 
ing in, and then she awoke to the fact 
that not only was she heavily in debt, 
but she had overdrawn her husband’s 
allowance, having appropriated the 
quarterly rent and not made_ good. 
Night and day she worried lest they 
would present Abner with a state- 
ment. Abner, with his fixed ideas on 
“bills being paid upon presentation,” 
would never forgive her, although like 
wax in her hands when all else was 
concerned, and he sc ill; but for the 
present she could see no way out. At 
this critical period she heard of the 
vegetable diet, and at once decided to 
adopt it. 

When the “bridge” was over and 
Louise Waring had gone South with 
her fashionable and wealthy cousin, 
Crissy decided to visit her only sis- 
ter in Albany, not that the ties of con- 
sanguinity were over-strong between 
Miss Anna Van Buren, spinster, and 
her sister, Christine, but for another 
reason. She had become desperate, 
and was going for the sole purpose of 
borrowing money. 

She had paid on account forty dol- 
lars for one month’s rent, but still owed 
for three, and her dressmaker’s bills 
were staring her in the face. 

“T need a change,” she said to Ab- 
ner. “I feel badly.” 

Her husband smiled grimly, and 
viewed his own emaciated countenance 
in the glass. They had been on the 
vegetable diet for over a month at that 
time. 

Katherine had met the wonderful 
cousin for whom her mother had 
staked so much, and being an intelli- 
gent young woman, she at once diag- 
nosed him as “mentally deficient” and 
“bone headed.” 

When he actually invited Miss 
Katherine to the theatre with a supper 
following, and when a few days later 
he asked her to motor with him, Chris- 
tin. Howland’s cup of happiness over- 
flowed. She forgot her debts, forgot 
her fear of Abner, and became quite 
reckless. She even beheld herself 
handsomely gowned helping Katherine 
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receive as the mother of a member of 
the Smart Set. 

When leaving, she gave Katherine 
enough money to run the house for 
three weeks, and the following advice 
as they waited for the train: 

“Now, my dear, be sure and see that 
father has strictly fresh vegetables. I 
am more than worried over his condi- 
tion. Every one praises the vegetable 
diet, and declares it a sure cure for in- 
digestion. Of course, I can trust you 
not to buy an ounce of meat, but you 
may give him one fresh egg every Sun- 
day. They say that both eggs and 
meat conduce to hardening of the ar- 
teries, and should be avoided by peo- 
ple of your father’s age. Even anti- 
vegetarians admit this. 

“And now, if Clarence Waring calls 
and you open the door, say simply that 
our servants left unexpectedly—plural. 
Understand, dear ?” 

Katherine laughed and nodded as 
her mother boarded the train. 

This afternoon, as Abner entered his 
flat, he walked feebly. Hanging up his 
hat and coat, he took a seat near the 
window, and by the waning light be- 
gan reading his evening paper. Kather- 
ine, with a little white apron on, was 
preparing dinner. 

“Father, dear,” she asked, kissing 
him tenderly, “how do you feel?” 

“T feel rather shaky, Kitty,” he re- 
plied with a wan smile. “I don’t seem 
to gain on mother’s vegetable diet as 
I should.” 

“Oh, but father, you will feel 
stronger when the settled warm wea- 
ther comes, and then I am sure the 
diet will help you. It agrees per- 
fectly with mother and me. But 
come, now, lay down your paper, the 
soup is on.” And Kitty led him into 
the dining room, and proceeded to help 
him to a puree of peas, followed by 
scalloped cauliflower au gratin. After 
which came a lettuce and nut salad, 
and all ending with a bread pudding. 

Abner sat listlessly, and he ate 
scarcely anything. Then, with sudden 
determination, he arose, saying: 

“Kitty, I want you to go downtown 
early to-morrow morning and bring 
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back a servant. Understand? Have 
her here at dinner-time.” 

The girl smiled, and thought, “what 
servant will stay on a vegetable diet,” 
but she replied “all right, father,” 
never dreaming of arguing with him. 

“I am tired,” continued Abner, “of 
seeing you in the kitchen doing a 
maid’s work. And what’s more, I am 
now going in to call on young Dr. 
Woodbridge. I feel so weak it seems 
as though I should faint.” 

“I certainly should, dear,” she re- 
plied, marveling at his independence, 
yet secretly rejoicing, for she had 
longed to meet the doctor. 

Young Woodbridge was handsome. 
He had a clean-cut face, a square, de- 
termined jaw, with soft brown eyes 
and fine teeth. He listened attentively 
to the history of the various cures and 
diets to which Mr. Howland had been 
subjected. 

As an odor of broiled steak invaded 
the office, the doctor arose, closed the 
door and lowered the window, saying: 

“My mother is out, and our maid 
is not so particular in broiling her 
meats as when mother is with her.” 

“It smells mighty good to me, doc- 
tor,” said Abner. “I can’t tell you how 
good.” 

“Mr. Howland,” laughed the doctor, 
“we’ve been neighbors for so long, 
come in and sit with me while I dine 
—I’m alone. I have some old port, 
and I would like your opinion on it. I 
wouldn’t dare say how old it is, and 
then I can ask you more about your- 
self.” 

Abner glanced furtively at the door 
leading into the outer hall and re- 
plied: ‘Doctor, I will with pleasure.” 

Then together they took their seats 
facing a delicious looking porterhouse 
steak. 

“That looks like a steak cooked on 
an old-fashioned coal range,” re- 
marked Abner, seized with a raven- 
ous appetite. 

“That’s just where it has been 
cooked,” replied the doctor. “I have 
had a coal range put in my kitchen for 
meats alone. You see, Mr. Howland, 
I think they never taste the same 
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cooked over gas. Just sample this.” 
And he passed Abner a small piece of 
the meat, rare, juicy and hot. 

Abner ate it slowly, as though wish- 
ing to make it last. “It seems to me 
that I’ve never tasted such a piece of 
steak in my life, doctor, but I should 
not do this. I’m transgressing.” 

“You’re my patient now, you know,” 
laughed Dr. Woodbridge. “Your first 
piece was the prescription. Now, eat 
this,” passing him a larger piece, “and 
consider that the prescription has been 
filled.” Then he poured out a glass of 
old port which Abner drank. After 
this they returned to the cozy office 
and smoked until the bell began to 
ring, for this was the doctor’s office 
~— from seven until eight. 

“Come in to-morrow at the same 
time,” said the young man, “and I'll 
change your medicine,” shaking Abner 
cordially by the hand. “TI’ll guarantee 
that I’ll cure you, and I’ll charge you 
for every prescription, so don’t have 
any delicacy about it.” 

The next night, before he could use 
his key, a pleasant looking Irish maid 
let Abner into his flat. Kitty had left 
a note—she was dining out with 
friends, and a theatre afterwards. Ab- 
ner ate very little, and before going 
into the opposite flat, he had a short 
conversation with Nora. 

“My wife is a vegetarian, Nora,” he 
began. “She believes that meat is 
bad for a person, but I’ll get some for 
you every day, for I want you to stay 
with us, understand ?” 

“Shure, and you nad’nt worry, sorr, 
for it’s mesel’ that does not be caring 
for mate at all. Give me plenty of 
tay and bread and butter, and I does 
be satisfied.” 

“Why, you look better already,” 
said the doctor that next evening, as 
he took Abner by the hand. “Come 
into the dining room and meet mother. 
Your medicine is waiting.” 

Abner laughed sheepishly, but was 
set at ease by Mrs. Woodbridge’s cor- 
diality. 

“I’m prescribing for Mr. Howland, 
mother,” said her son. “His family 
are vegetarians, but he needs a tonic. 














and I’m giving it to him once a day.” 

At this instant there appeared a 
platter of juicy Canada mutton chops 
with kidneys. Abner ate two raven- 
ously, and drank his glass of port. 

Then Dr. Woodbridge advised his 
starting at 59th street and walking 
home through the park, every day, if 
‘possible, he added, “and leave a little 
earlier in the morning and walk down. 
It will do you more good than any 
tonic.” 

The following morning, Kittie ex- 
claimed, “Father, I really believe the 
diet is doing you good; why, your 
cheeks are actually rosy.” 

Abner smiled shame-facedly, and 
felt like a culprit. Every night for the 
following ten days he went in after his 
own dinner and took his medicine, as 
the doctor called it. 

Then the doctor and his mother 
came and dined with the Howlands. 
Kittie looked charming in her gown of 
striped chiffon over rose colored satin. 

Nora had made her famous soup of 
beef, barley, marrow bones and vege- 
tables, which was followed by a prime 
roast of beef and ended with an old- 
fashioned pumpkin pie. 

Dinner over, they played dummy 
whist. 

Mrs. Woodbridge was captivated by 
the girl, and after Kittie had sung for 
them, the old lady insisted upon kiss- 


ing her. Before leaving, Abner 
brewed them an old-fashioned hot ap- 
ple teddy. 


Then the young man invited both 
Kitty and her father to the theatre, 
and for the next two weeks he was a 
constant guest. Every evening after 
Mr. Howland’s professional call, he’d 
return with him, and life was begin- 
ning to teem with pleasure and com- 
fort for Abner as well as for his pretty 
daughter. 

One morning upon reaching his of- 
fice Abner received a shock in the 
shape of a bill for back rent. 

“What!” he ejaculated. “A _ bill 
from the estate agent for three months’ 
unpaid rent! It’s a mistake. Kittie,” 
he called up on the ’phone, “what does 
it mean? Explain it!” 
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“Father, don’t ask,” she replied. “I 
fear that it is correct. I'll tell you to- 
night.” 

That evening she began: “I only 
know that mother has been greatly 
troubled of late. All winter has she 
been trying to make both ends meet.” 

“But why?” asker her father. 

“Don’t be hard on her, father,” said 
the girl. “That wretched Mrs. Waring 
is the cause.” 

“Your mother alone is responsible, 
Kittie. I’ve never had a bill for rent 
sent me before. I’m disgraced. I’ve 
trusted her with almost my entire 
salary. It’s damnable. She’s a 
wicked, unscrupulous woman. What in 
God’s name has she done with it?” 

Then Kittie told of the four bridge 
clubs, the carriage hire, extra for en- 
tertaining, and the luncheons given to 
Mrs. Waring; of her mother’s new cos- 
tumes; at the same time showing him 
all of the expensive prizes won by 
Christine at the meetings. 

“The dressmakers’ bills have taken 
the rent money,” she continued. “Mrs. 
Waring’s dressmakers.” 

“Yes, and that woman gets a rake- 
off for taking your mother to them. 
Why, Kittie, she’s nothing more nor 
less than a grafter, a sponge. How 
much money did your mother leave 
with you?” 

“She allowed me five dollars a week 
for the table,” Kittie faltered. 

“Generous,” sneered Abner. “No 
wonder she’s taken up the Nebuchad- 
nezzer diet and has forced it on us. 
Now, my girl, I begin to see what I 
should have seen before. She’s made 
you do a servant’s work to save money 
for herself. She’s half-starved me to 
pocket the price of eggs and meat, and 
she’s run me in debt so that at my time 
of life I’m forced to ask for a loan on 
my next quarterly salary. Think of 
the humiliation I’ll have to undergo.” 

“Father,” said Kitty, “won’t you 
take the two diamond rings you’ve 
given me and borrow on them. I 
don’t need to wear them. Or you might 
sell them P” 

“No, my dear,” replied Abner, ten- 
derly, “I thank you just the same. 
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Keep what you have. I'll manage 
some way. But for her to feed us on 
grass stuff pretending it’s to help me! 
Such deception,’ he murmured. 

“Oh, father,” faltered the girl, her 
eyes filling with tears, “it’s not alone 
mother who has been deceiving you. 
I, too, have done so, and it’s worried 
me day and night. Father, I’ll confess 
all: I’ve eaten meat, and I’ve eaten it 
every time I’ve been invited out. I’ve 
been so faint and hungry for it that 
I’ve actualy sought invitations to get 
away from dining at home.” 

At the end of two weeks the doc- 
tor’s attentions to Katherine had be- 
come very marked, and after bring- 
ing her home from the theatre one 
evening, he asked Abner’s consent to 
make her his wife. 

It was easily obtained, and by the 
time Christine Van Buren Howland 
had returned from her rather unsatis- 
factory visit there sparkled on Kittie’s 
finger a brilliant diamond ring. 

The first words uttered by that lady 
upon entering the house were _ ill- 
natured. ‘‘How dared you go contrary 
to my wishes and engage a servant?” 
she asked. 

“TI only carried out father’s orders 
in the matter,” replied Katherine, 
calmly. ‘He insisted upon having 
one.” 

“Indeed. I must say it has come to 
a pretty pass if my instructions are to 
be disregarded in this manner. What’s 
that I see in the kitchen—a _ coal 
range? Well, of all things, what does 
that mean?” 

“Father ordered it with the coal.” 

Mrs. Howland gasped. “Your 
father seems to have taken leave of 
his senses, making changes in my 
house in such a high-handed fashion.” 

“Mother,” spoke up Katherine, 
“there’s been a great change in father. 
He’s not the same man now that he 
was when you left. He has been cured 
of his indigestion by Dr. Woodbridge.” 

“Dr. Woodbridge,” mimicked her 
mother. “And has father been run- 
ning up doctors’ bills ?” 

Katherine looked keenly 
mother and continued: 


at her 


“I presume 
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father has a right to some of his own 
salary.” 

At this juncture, Abner’s key was 
heard opening the hall door, and walk- 
ing like a young man with an elastic 
step, he entered, a ruddy color in his 
cheeks, and a bright, healthy glow in 
his eyes. 

“Ah, Christine,” he said, coldly, 
never offering to kiss her, “did you 
enjoy your visit?” and taking a seat 
at the table he proceeded to open his 
evening paper. 

Christine Howland gasped. Was this 
the half-sick, meek, subservient Ab- 
ner with whom she had passed thirty 
years? It was incredible. 

The dinner consisted of beef soup, 
roast lamb, chicken patties, potatoes 
and salad. After which there ap- 
peared a steamed suet pudding with 
a foamy sauce. Upon recovering from 
her astonishment, Mrs. Howland ex- 
claimed: 

“Pray tell me the meaning of this? 
If you have been providing so lavishly 
for three weeks, Katherine, you have 
been running in debt.” 

“No, Christine,” replied 
“Only one member of | this 
seems privileged to do that.” 

Christine Howland looked at Ab- 
ner. There shone upon his face a 
masterful expression that she had 
never seen before. She was too quick- 
witted not to realize that their posi- 
tions were reversed, that her sins had 
found her out and her reign was over. 

“Abner,” she said falteringly, “do 
you consider it fair to me to eat the 
things you have eaten to-night. I’ve 
tried so hard to help you?” 

Then her husband threw back his 
head and laughed immoderately. 

“Christine,” he replied, “drop it, or 
I shall think that you did your best to 
kill me with your diets and your cults 


Abner. 
family 


and the rest of your actions. Don’t 
play the hypocrite any longer.” 
“But, dear,” she, persisted, “you 


know that I really cannot afford to set 
such a table on the allowance you 
make me.” 

“No,” replied Abner, slowly, “you 
will never be called upon to set this 














table again on my money. In future, 
this house will be run by me. I pro- 
pose to give to you and Kittie a reason- 
able allowance for your personal 
needs. That is, I will do so, after I 
make good the sum that I’ve had ad- 
vanced on my salary to pay the last 
three months’ rent, the money which 
was misappropriated by you, and I 
shall repay it before I spend another 
penny that’s not absolutely necessary.” 

“Forgive me, Abner,” she sobbed. 
“T’m glad you’ve found out my secret. 
I’ve done wrong. I’ve been vain and 
self-willed. I’ve undertaken to keep 
pace with wealthy people, and I know 
that I’ve been a short-sighted fool. I 
realize it too well. I went to Albany 
for the sole purpose of borrowing 


money of Anna to pay the rent, and 
she wouldn’t lend me a dollar. 
of it, my only sister! 


Think 
I don’t deserve 
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your forgiveness. You needn’t say 
that you love me even, Abner, if you'll 
only say that you will try and forgive 
me.” 

“Tt has all been a wretched mistake, 
Christine. You’ve had bad influences 
to contend with. Forget it now, my 
dear, for here comes Kittie with great 
news. She has become engaged to 
Howard Woodbridge. I want you to 
congratulate her, mother.” 

Mrs. Howland, thoroughly surprised, 
arose and put her arms around her 
daughter. Then through her tears, 
she sobbed: “My dear little girl, I 
congratulate you with all my heart. 
If Dr. Woodbridge proves himself 
half as good a husband to you as 
your father has been to me, you'll be 
a happy and lucky girl, and I shall 
love him as a son,” and she kissed 
her tenderly. 





WINTER FOLK’S SONG 


Come, put the biggin on the bairn, 
And let us sally forth! 

Up, wifie; we all need an air’n’, 
Not huggin’ of the hearth. 

With icicles is hung the cairn, 
The wind is in the North! 

Come, put the biggin on the bairn, 
And let us sally forth! 


Come, wifie. let us sally forth, 
Nor, mopin’, count the cost! 

The game’s a goodly candle’s worth: 
Indoors one’s simply lost! 

The snow lies crisp and smooth, no wisp 
By careless gossips tost: 

Up, wifie, let us sally forth 


To meet our friend Jack Frost! 


Harry CowELt. 














THE BATTLE OF ARMAGEDDON 


By C. T. Russell, Pastor of London and Brooklyn Tabernacles 


And He gathered them together into 
a place called in the Hebrew tongue 
Armageddon .. . to the Battle of that 
Great Day of God Almighty.”’—Reve- 
lation 16:16, 14. 


RMAGEDDON is a Hebrew 
A word signifying the Hill of 
Megiddo, or the Mount of De- 
struction. Megiddo occupied 
a very marked position on the south- 
ern edge of the Plain of Esdraelon, 
and commanded an important pass 
into the hill country. This locality 
was the great battle-ground of Pales- 
tine, on which were fought many of 
the famous battles of Old Testament 
history. There Gideon and his little 
band alarmed and discomfited the 
Midianites, who destroyed one an- 
other in their flight. (Judges 7 :19-23.) 
There King Saul was defeated by the 
Philistines (1 Sam. 31:1-6.) There 
King Josiah was slain by Pharaoh- 
Necho in one of the most disastrous 
conflicts in the history of Israel. (2 
Chron. 35-22-25.) There also King 
Ahab and his wife Jezebel lived, in 
the city of Jezreel, where Jezebel af- 
terwards met a horrible death.—2 
Kings 9:30-37. 

Those battles were in a sense typi- 
cal. The defeat of the Midianites re- 
leased the people of Israel from bond- 
age to Midian. Thus Gideon and his 
band typified our Lord and the Church, 
who are to release mankind from their 
bondage to sin and death. The death 
of King Saul and the overthrow of his 
kingdom by the Philistines opened 
the way for the reign of David, who 
typified Messiah. King Ahab typified 
the civil government, symbolically 
called the “Dragon” in the Revelation. 





Queen Jezebel symbolically foreshad- 
owed the great harlot, Babylon, and 
as such she is mentioned by name. 
“Thou sufferest that woman Jezebel, 
which calleth herself a prophetess, to 
teach and to seduce My servants.”— 
Rev. 2:20. 

In the Scriptures, the Lord has evi- 
dently seen fit to associate the name 
of this famous battle-field, Armaged- 
don, with the great controversy be- 
tween Truth and Error, right and 
wrong, God and Mammon, with which 
the Gospel Age will close and the 
Messianic Age be ushered in. He has 
purposely used highly symbolic lan- 
guage in the last book of the Bible, 
evidently with a view to hiding certain 
important truths until the due time for 
their revealment. But even in the due 
time, “None of the wicked shall un- 
derstand; but the wise shall under- 
stand.” (Dan. 12:10.) None who are 
out of heart harmony with God shall 
know; but only the wise among His 
people—the wise virgin class of the 
Master’s parable—Matt. 25 :1:13. 

When we consider our text, there- 
fore, we are not to expect any gather- 
ing of the people literally to the Hill 
of Megiddo. Rather we are to look 
for that which is symbolized by that 
mountain. Many things are being 
called “The Battle of Armageddon;” 
this phrase is being used in many ways 
and from many standpoints. But 
Christians realize that this word Ar- 
mageddon specially belongs to the 
Bible, where it is used in a spiritual 
sense. If, therefore, the present is an 
opportune time in which to consider 
the Battle of Armageddon from a 
political standpoint, it surely is the 
proper time to consider the term from 




















its true religious point of view. 

We all know that the book of Reve- 
lation is full of symbols. God seems 
to have placed this book last in the 
Bible with the intent of covering up 
great and important truths. That it 
contains valuable truths is the opinion 
of all Bible students. Yet so skillfully 
has God covered these truths that His 
people in times past have not been 
able fully and clearly to discern them. 
Bible students believe that this has 
been the Divine intention, not only be- 
cause these truths were not due to be 
understood, but because God intends 
to keep certain features of His truth 
from the world. Mankind have al- 
ways misunderstood the Divine Plan; 
for God in His wisdom wishes to have 
them misunderstand. The truths re- 
corded in the Revelation are not for 
the world, nor for nominal Christians, 
but for the church—the body of Christ, 
the saintly ones—‘the church of the 
first-borns which are written in 
Heaven.” To these the knowledge 
will become “meat in due season.” 
“The wise shall understand.” 


Time for the Establishment of Mes- 
siah’s Kingdom. 


The scriptures abound with allusions 
to Armageddon. Our Lord Jesus calls 
it “great tribulation, such as was not 
since the beginning cf the world to 
this time, no, nor ever shall be.” (Matt. 
24:21.) The Prophet Daniel describes 
it as “a time of trouble, such as never 
was since there was a nation, even to 
that same time.” (Dan. 12:1.) Close- 
ly in connection with this statement, 
Daniel declares that God’s represen- 
tative, “Michael, shall stand up, the 
great prince which standeth for the 
children of” Israel. The word 
“Michael” signifies “He who is like 
God”—the God-like one. He will 
stand up for the salvation of God’s 
people, for the rectification of error 
and wrong, for the establishment of 
right and truth, to bring to the world 
of mankind the great Kingdom of God, 
which has been preached from the 
days of Abraham. 
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The Revelation of St. John, being a 
book of symbols, will not be under- 
stood by the world. God himself has 
said that only at a certain time may 
even the church expect to understand. 
Wher the Prophet Daniel inquired 
concerning the meaning of his vision, 
the angel replied: “Go thy way, Dan- 
iel; for the words are closed up and 
sealed till the time of the end”—not 
age—the end of this Dispensation. 
“The earth abideth forever.”—Eccl, 
1:4. 

St. Peter tells us that this age is to 
end in a great conflagration—symboli- 
cal of the time of trouble, in which 
present institutions will be swallowed 
up (2 Pet. 3-8:13.) Elsewhere in the 
Scriptures, this terrible time of trou- 
ble is symbolically represented as a 
storm, as a whirlwind, as a fire, to con- 
sume everything. After the present 
order shall have passed away in the 
great time of trouble, God Himself will 
establish His kingdom—the one for 
which we pray, “Thy kingdom come; 
Thy will be done on earth, even as it 
is done in Heaven.” 

If, then, there is anything to indicate 
that we are living in the end of the 
gospel age, anything to indicate that 
the virgins are trimming their lamps, 
we may rest assured that the time for 
the Wise Virgins to enter into glory is 
close at hand. What a blessed mes- 
sage is this for “all who love His ap- 
pearing!” 

In the same prophecy which tells 
that the time of the end is the time 
for the wise toward God to understand, 
we are told that this time will be es- 
pecially marked by two particular fea- 
tures: first, “Many shall run to and 
fro;” second, “Knowledge shall be in- 
creased.” (Dan. 12:4.) To-day we 
see this prophecy fulfilled. All over 
the world people are running to and 
fro as never before. Railroads, steam- 
boats, automobiles, electric cars—sur- 
face, subway and elevated, etc.— 
carry mankind everywhere. General 
increase of knowledge characterizes 
our wonderful day. Every child ten 
years old is able to read. All over the 
world are books, newspapers, Bibles 
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in every home—opportunity for knowl- 
edge such as never has been known 
since man was on earth. 

The remarkable fulfillment of this 
prophecy marks our day as the time 
of the end, in which the present dis- 
pensation is to be concluded and the 
new dispensation is to be ushered in— 
the time when God’s people will be 
able to understand the situation and to 
get ready for their change. 


Principles, Not Individuals, Under 
Discussion. 


All Christian people credit the book 
of Revelation to our Lord, as St. John 
does (Rev. 1:1.) Therefore we are not 
responsible for the symbolism used in 
that book. There are so many ways 
in which one might be misunderstood, 
even by good Christian. people, that we 
naturally feel a delicacy about ex- 
pressing our views. As we proceed 
to set forth our understanding of the 
symbols of the Revelation, we wish to 
state most emphatically that we are 
saying nothing whatever against godly 
Christians anywhere, at any time, 
whether in any church or out of any 
church. We have nothing to say re- 
specting people. We discuss PRIN- 
CIPLES, DOCTRINES, ALWAYS; 
individuals, NEVER! God has not 
commissioned us to discuss people; 
it is ours to discuss His Word. 

As we present our interpretation of 
the symbols of Revelation, we realize 
that the word of God conveys a very 
terrible arraignment of some of the 
great systems of our day—some that 
we have long reverenced and esteemed 
—that we have thought contained 
many who are godly in word and in 
deed. Let us, therefore, clearly dis- 
tinguish between individuals and sys- 
tems. We say nothing against the 
godly individual, but in the interpre- 
tation of the word of God what we 
have to say is merely in respect to 
these system. Indeed, we believe that 
the saintly people of God are left out 
of these symbols, probably because 
the saints of God, as compared with 
the hundreds of millions of humanity, 
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are merely a small company, as Jesus 
said: “Fear not, Little Flock.” 

Coming to the interpretation of the 
symbols of Rev. 16:13-16, we find that 
there are three agencies connected 
with the gathering of the hosts to this 
Battle of Armageddon. We read that 
out of the mouth of the Beast, out of 
the mouth of the False Prophet and 
out of the mouth of the Dragon pro- 
ceeded three unclean spirits like frogs; 
and that these three unclean spirits, 
frog-like, went forth throughout the 
whole world to gather the whole world 
into this Battle of Armageddon. 

It is proper, then, for us to inquire 
what systems are meant by these sym- 
bolic words—the dragon, the beast, 
and the false prophet. After we shall 
discover what is meant by these terms 
we snall ask what is symbolized by the 
frogs that came out from their mouths. 

Throughout the Bible, a beast is the 
symbol used to represent a govern- 
ment. In Daniel’s prophecy the great 
universal empires of the earth are thus 
symbolized. Babylon was the lion, 
Medo-Persia the bear, Greece the leo- 
pard, and Rome the dragon. (Dan. 
7:1-8.) The Roman Empire still per- 
sists. Christendom is a part of that 
great Roman Empire which began in 
the days of Caesar and which, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, still is in the 
world. 

Practically all Bible exegetes agree 
that the dragon of the Revelation rep- 
resents the purely civil power, 
wherever it may be found. We do not 
understand this to mean that all the 
powers of the world are evil or of the 
devil, but that the dragon is the sym- 
bol which the Lord is pleased to use to 
represent civil power. 

The beast of Rev. 16:13 is the same 
that is mentioned in Rev. 13:2, where 
it is described as resembling a leopard 
—spotted. Protestant interpreters of 
the Revelation agree that this symbol 
refers to the Papal system—not to the 
Pope, not to Catholic congregations, 
not to individual Catholics, but to the 
system as a whole, which has existed 
for centuries. 

In His word, God has been pleased 

















to recognize the Papacy as a system, 
as a government. Papacy. claims that 
the Kingdom of God, Messiah’s King- 
dom, was established in 799 A. D.; 
that it lasted a thousand years, just 
as the Bible declares Christ’s Kingdom 
will last; and that it expired in 1799 
A.D. They claim a!so that since 1799 
this Kingdom of Christ (that is, the 
Papal system, represented in the Reve- 
lation as the beast) has been suffering 
violence; and that during this time the 
Devil has been loosed, in fulfillment 
of Rev. 20:7. 

History records that the era closed 
with 1799, marked by Napoleon’s 
Egyptian campaign, sealed and de- 
fined the limit of Papal dominion over 
the nations. Napoleon even took the 
Pope prisoner to France, where he 
died. This humiliating experience, 
Roman Catholics claim, marks the 
time of the loosing of Satan in fulfill- 
ment of Rev. 20-7. 

We cannot agree with our Catholic 
brethren’s interpretation of prophecy. 
The Bible is surely right when it de- 
clares that “the prince of this world 
is Satan,” and that this is “the present 
evil world” or age. The reason why 
there is so much graft, false doctrine, 
delusion, ignorance, superstition every- 
where is that Satan is the great being 
who is deceiving the world. Accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, Satan is to be 
bound for a thousand years, that he 
may deceive the nations no more. 
(Rev. 20:3.) After the thousand years 
shall have been finished Satan shall be 
loosed for a little season to test man- 
kind. Then he will be destroyed in 
the Second Death, together with all 
who are in harmony with him. 

Bible students are only now getting 
their eyes open to see the lengths, 
breadths, heights and depths of the 
love of God—His wonderful provi- 
sion made; first, for the church, who 
are to share in the Kingdom’s glory; 
and second, for the world of mankind, 
who will receive the blessing of an up- 
lift to human perfection during that 
thousand years. This glorious epoch 
is just approaching, instead of being 
in the past. So glcrious will be the 
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condition of humanity at the close of 
Messiah’s Kingdom that nothing ever 
dreamed will compare with it. But 
the great work of God will not be per- 
fected until every human being will 
have reached perfection, or will have 
been destroyed in the Second Death, 
because of refusal to come into har- 
mony with the laws of righteousness. 
Then every creature in Heaven and on 
earth will be heard saying, “Blessing 
and honor and glory and power be unto 
Him that sitteth upon the throne and 
to the lamb, for ever and ever.”— 
Rev. 5:13. 

The dragon, then, symbolizes the 
Roman power, represented by the 
civil power in the world. The beast is 
the Papal system of government. The 
third symbol, the false prophet, re- 
mains to be interpreted. This, we be- 
lieve, is another name for the system, 
elsewhere called “the image of the 
beast.” (Rev. 13:14.) According to 
the Scriptures, this image is a very 
exact representation of the beast. The 
false prophet, or image of the beast, 
we understand to mean the Protestant 
Federation of Churches. 


The Image of the Beast. 


In order to see why the Protestant 
Federation of Churches should be sym- 
bolized as the image of the beast and 
as the false prophet, we must examine 
other symbolical Scriptures. In Rev. 
17:5, our attention is called to a great 
“mystery.” The word “harlot” in 
Scriptural symbolism does not mean 
an immoral person. It refers to the 
church, which was to be the Kingdom 
of God, but which lost her virginity 
and became united to an earthly hus- 
band, instead of her Heavenly hus- 
band. To what earthly husband did 
the church unite? To the Roman Em- 
pire. In the minds of Luther and other 
retormers there was no doubt that 
there was a close union between the 
church and the world. The church for 
a time claimed to be waiting for 
Christ to set up His Kingdom. Fin- 
ally she said: “I will not wait until 
the second coming of Christ: I will 
unite with the Roman Empire.” 
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All know the result. The Roman 
Catholic church was exalted, and 
reigned as a queen for centuries. This 
union of church and State is repre- 
sented in a famous picture found in 
Italy. On a throne the Pope and the 
Emperor sit side by side. On one side 
are cardinals, bishops, the lower 
clergy and the laity, in order of rank. 
On the other side are generals, lieu- 
tenants, soldiers, etc., down to the 
common people. Thus the union of 
church and State was recognized. 

On the basis of this union all earth- 
ly governments are called Christian; 
for they claim unity as part and parcel 
with the church. History tells us that 
for centuries the church appointed the 
earthly kings. Whomsoever the Pope 
desired was crowned. In proof of the 
supremacy of the church a story is 
told in regard to Emperor Henry IV 
of Germany, who had incurred the 
Papal displeasure and who as a pun- 
ishment was compelled to stand for 
three days without the castle gates 
of Canossa, barefooted, and clad only 
in the haircloth shirt of a penitent, ex- 
posed to the inclemency of mid-winter. 
Then he was forced to crawl on hands 
and knees into the presence of the 
Pontiff, whose silk stocking was re- 
moved in order that the emperor 
might kiss the Pope’s great toe, in 
fulfillment of Psa. 2:10, 12, “Kiss the 
Son, O, ye kings of the earth.” 

To our understanding this is a mis- 
taken application of Scripture. “The 
Son” is not the Pope. The “holy hill” 
is the Kingdom of God. His agency 
is symbolized as the holy Mount Zion. 
The great Messiah will completely 
overthrow all the things the kingdom 
of righteousness and truth, which will 
uplift mankind out of sin and degrad- 
ation. 

Roman Catholics believe that the 
Pope is the vicegerent of Christ, reign- 
ing in His stead. They believe that 
the present is the time when Satan is 
loosed to deceive the nations; that 
very shortly the church will again get 
full power in the world; and that as a 
result every one who does not obey 
them will be destroyed. This inter- 
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pretation points us to Revelation, 13th 
and 20th chapters. Protestants do not 
appreciate the situation. Doubtless 
all thinking people have noticed that 
overtures for union come from Protes- 
tantism, but never from Catholicism. 

The question now arises, Why 
should the Scriptures picture Protes- 
tantism as an image of the beast? 
When and how did this come about? 
From the time of the Reformation, 
Protestants had been striving individ- 
ually to get out of the darkness of the 
past and thus had formulated many 
creeds and had organized many de- 
nominations. But about the middle 
of the last century the leaders began 
to see that if every one continued to 
study the Bible individually the time 
would come when each one would 
have an individual creed. To prevent 
what seemed to them a loss of power, 
they planned a union of Protestants in 
a system called the Evangelical Al- 
liance. 

The Evangelical Alliance, an or- 
ganization of the different Protes- 
tant denominations, was formed in 
1846 for the very purpose of doing in 
their own way the same thing that 
Catholicism would do in its own way. 
Seeing the great power that Roman 
Catholics would exercise because of a 
united system, Protestants. said, “We 
are divided. We have no power. We 
will organize.” Then and there ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, they made 
an image of the beast. 

The Bible says, however, that be- 
fore the image can do any particular 
harm it must receive life from the 
two-horned _ beast. (Rev. 13:15.) 
This two-horned beast with horns like 
a lamb, but a voice like a dragon, we 
believe represents the Church of Eng- 
land, which is not a party of the 
Evangelical Alliance. The Church of 
England makes the claim which the 
Church of Rome makes—that she is 
the true Church; that all others are 
wrong; that she has the original apos- 
tolic succession; and that no one is 
commissioned to preach unless he has 
had divine, apostolic hands laid upon 
him. This has been the contention of 














the Church of England for centuries, 
and constitutes the difference between 
that Church and all other Protestant 
denominations. 

Although the Evangelical Alliance 
was organized in 1846, it has not been 
able to accomplish its purpose, be- 
cause it did not know how to operate. 
The denominations in the Alliance 
were united only in name, and hence 
have worked against each other. De- 
nominations outside of the Alliance 
were declared to be unauthorized; and 
they, in turn, challenged the Evangeli- 
cal Churches to show where they got 
authority to preach. As a result, the 
image had no power to act; it was trod- 
den upon; and to get vitality—life—it 
would need apostolic succession; it 
must have something as a basis for 
operation. 

The Scriptures indicate that the 
Church of England will become inti- 
mate with the Evangelical Alliance, 
and will give it apostolic authority to 
preach. Because of this union, the Al- 
liance will be able to say, “We have 
apostolic authority to preach. Let no 
one speak unless he has our sanction.” 
Tnis action on their part is described 
in Rev. 13:17. None will be allowed 
to buy or sell spiritual things in the 
spiritual market unless he has either 
the mark of the beast or the mark of 
the image. 

In Rev. 16:13 we find mention of the 
false prophets, another representation 
of the image—the vitalized product of 
the Evangelical Alliance, which has 
taken the form of Church Federation, 
and has to-day a great deal of vitality. 
Whether we can expect it to have more 
remains to be seen. The Scriptures 
clearly indicate that the image of the 
beast is to get so great power that it 
will do the same thing that the Roman 
Catholic Church did in the past; and 
that the two systems, Catholic and 
Protestant, will rule the civilized world 
with a high hand through the civil 
power—the dragon. 

The Scriptures teil us that this result 
is to be brought about by the utter- 
ances of the combined power of 
Church and State. “Three unclean 
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spirits like frogs came out of the 
mouth of the beast, and out of the 
mouth of the dragon and the mouth of 
the false prophet.” In this passage, 
the spirit is a doctrine—an unclean 
dectrine—a false doctrine. Each of 
these systems will utter the same 
thinzs, and these utterances will have 
the effect of gathering the kingdoms of 
earth together to the great battle of 
Armageddon. 


“Three Unclean Spirits Like Frogs.” 


The symbolism of Scripture, rightly 
understood, is very forceful, and there 
is always a close resemblance between 
the symbol itself and the thing sym- 
bolized. When the Holy Spirit uses a 
frog to represent certain doctrines or 
teachings, we may be sure that the ap- 
plication will fit well. While a frog is 
a small creature, yet it puffs itself up 
until it almost bursts with the effort to 
be somebody. A frog has a very wise 
look, even though it does not know 
very much. A frog croaks whenever it 
utters a sound. 

The three most prominent charac- 
teristics of a frog, then, are pomposity, 
an air of superior wisdom and knowl- 
edge, and a continual croaking. Ap- 
plying these characteristics to the pic- 
ture given in the divine word, we learn 
that from the civil power, from the 
Catholic Church and from the Federa- 
tion of Protestant Churches will go 
forth the same teachings. The spirit 
of all will be boastful; an air of super- 
ior knowledge and wisdom will be as- 
sumed; all will foretell dire results to 
follow any failure to obey their coun- 
sels. However conflicting the creeds, 
the differences will be ignored in the 
general proposition that nothing an- 
cient must be disturbed, or investigated 
or repudiated. 

The divine authority of the church, 
and the divine right of kings, aside 
from the church, will not be allowed 
to conflict; for both will be endorsed. 
Any persons or teachings in conflict 
with these boastful, unscriptural 
claims will be branded as everything 
vile, at the mouths of the frogs, croak- 
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ing from pulpits and platforms, and 
through the religious and secular press. 
The nobler sentiments of some will be 
strangled by the philosophy of the 
same evil spirit which spoke through 
Caiaphas, the high priest, respecting 
our Lord Jesus. As Caiaphas declared 
it expedient to commit a crime in vio- 
lation of justice, both human and 
divine, to be rid of Jesus and His 
teachings, so this frog-like spirit wili 
approve of any and every violation of 
principle necessary to self-protection. 

Every true Christian is ashamed to 
look back upon the pages of history 
and see what terrible deeds were done 
in the name of God and justice, and in 
the name of our Lord Jesus. We are 
not to think for a moment that these 
frog spirits, or doctrines, are all bad, 
but rather that they are doctrines of 
bombast and pomposity, representing 
themselves to be very wise and great, 
and having the backing of centuries. 
Out of the mouth of the dragon comes 
the doctrine of the divine right of 
kings: “Do not look back in the cur- 
tain of history to see where the king 
got that right. Accept the doctrine; 
for if you do not, and if men look into 
the matter, there will be a_ terrible 
revolution, and everything will go 
down.” 

The beast and the false prophet 
have similar croakings. The Catholic 
Church says, “Do not look behind! 
Do not question anything about the 
church!” Protestantism says, also, 
“We are great, we are wise, we know 
a great deal. Keep quiet! No one 
will then know that you know nothing.” 
All say (croaking) : “We tell you that 
if you say anything against present 
arrangements, terrible things wili come 
to pass!” 

Political parties arc figuring in this. 
All declare, “If any change should 
come, it will mean terrible disaster!” 
Some have the backbone and some 
have ihe civil power behind them, but 
unitedly they croak to the people that 
if any change is made, it will mean 
ruin to the present order. In the 


language of our day. “Stand pat!” is 
the order of the church and in State; 
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but the people are being moved by 
fear. It is this croaking of the beast, 
the dragon and the false prophet that 
will arouse the kings of earth and 
gather them together to the Armaged- 
don battle and destruction. 

The ecclesiastical kings and princes, 
with their retinue of clergy and faith- 
ful adherents, will be gathered in solid 
phalanx—Protestant and Catholic. 
The political kings and princes, sena- 
tors, and all in high places, with their 
henchmen and retainers, will follow in 
line on the same side. The financial 
kings and merchant princes, and all 
whom they can influence by the most 
gigantic power ever yet excercised in 
the world, will join the same side, ac- 
cording to this prophecy. They do 
not realize, however that they are com- 
ing te Armageddon; yet strange to say, 
this is part of their cry, “Come to- 
gether to Armageddon.” 

Speaking of our day, our Lord de- 
clared, ““Men’s hearts failing them for 
fear and for looking after those things 
which are coming on the earth; for the 
powers of heaven shall be shaken.” 
(Luke 21:26.) The kings of Europe 
know not what to do. All sectarian- 
ism is being shaken. Many people of 
God are in perplexity. 

The croaking of the frog spirits, or 
doctrines, will gather the kings and 
princes, financial, political, religious 
and industrial into one great army. The 
spirit of fear, inspired by the croaking, 
will scourge the passions of otherwise 
good and reasonable men to fury— 
desperation. In their blind following 
of, these evil spirits, evil doctrines 
they will be ready to sacrifice life and 
everything on what they mistakenly 
suppose is the altar of Justice and 
Righteousness under Divine arrange- 
ment. 

Many noble people in this great 
army will assume an attitude quite 
contrary to their preference. For a 
time the wheels of liberty and progress 
will be turned backward, and mediae- 
val restraints will be considered neces- 
sary for self-preservation—for the 
maintenance of the present order of 
things and for the prevention of the 











new order which God has decreed, the 
due time for which is at hand. Even 
those who may be God’s people do not 
stop io consider whether it is His will 
that things should continue as they 
have been for the past six thousand 
years. The Bible says that such is 
not God’s will, but that there is to be 
a great overturning—a new leat. 

For a brief time, as we understand 
the Scriptures, these combined forces 
of Armageddon will triumph. Free 
speech, free mails, and other liberties 
which have come to be the very breath 
of the masses in our day, will be ruth- 
lessly shut off on the plea of necessity, 
the glory ef God, the commands of the 





. Church, etc. The safety-valve will be 


sat upon, and thus will cease to annoy 
earth’s kings with the sound of escap- 
ing steam; and all will seem to be 
serene—until the great social explo- 
sion described in the Revelation as an 
earthquake will take place. In sym- 
bolic language an earthquake signifies 
social revolution, and the Scriptural 
declaration is that none like it ever 
before occurred. (Rev. 16:18, 19.) 
See our Lord’s reference to it in Matt. 
24-21. 


The Lord’s Great Army. 


At this juncture, the Scriptures show 
divine power will step forward and 
God will gather the marshalled hosts 
to Armageddon—to the Mount of De- 
struction. (Rev. 16:16.) The very 
thing which they sought to avert by 
their union, federation, etc., will be 
the very thing that they will hasten. 
Other Scriptures tell us that God will 
be represented by Messiah, and that 
He will be on the side of the masses. 
“All that time shall Michael (the God- 
like one—Messiah) stand up.” (Dan. 
12:1.) He will assume authority. He 
will take possession of His kingdom 
in a manner little looked for by many 
of those who erroneously have been 
claiming to be His kingdom, and au- 
thorized by Him to reign in His name 
and in His stead. 

Our Lord Jesus declared, “His ser- 
vants ye are unto whom ye render ser- 
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vice.” Some may be rendering ser- 
vice to Satan and to error, who claim 
to be rendering service to God and to 
righteousness; and some may serve 
ignorantly, as did Saul of Tarsus, who 
“verily thought that he did God ser- 
vice” in persecuting the Church. The 
same principle holds true reversely. 
As an earthly king does not hold him- 
self responsible for the moral charac- 
ter of each soldier who fights his bat- 
t.es, so the Lord does not vouch for the 
moral character of all who enlist and 
f'ght on His side of any question. His 
servants they are to whom they render 
service, whatever the motive prompt- 
ing. 

The same principle will apply in 
the coming Battle of Armageddon. 
God’s side of that battle will be the 
people’s side; and that very nonde- 
script host, the people, will be pitted 
at the beginning of the battle. Anar- 
chists, socialists and hot-headed radi- 
cals of every school of reason and un- 
reason, will be in the forefront of that 
battle. He who has any knowledge of 
army life knows that a great army is 
composed of all classes. 

The masses will be restless under 
their restrains, but will be conscious 
of their weakness as compared with 
the kings and princes, financial, social, 
religious and political, who will then 
hold sway. The majority of the poor 
and the middle class prefer peace at 
almost any price. The masses have no 
sympathy with anarchy. They realize 
truly that the worst form of govern- 
ment is better than none. The masses 
will seek relief through the ballot and 
the peaceful readjustment of earth’s 
affairs for the elimination of evil, for 
the placing of monopolies and utilities 
and the supplies of nature in the hands 
of the people for the public good. The 
crisis will be reached when the hither- 
to upholders of the law shall become 
violators of the law ard resisters of the 
will of the majority as expressed by 
the ballot. Fear for the future will 
goad the well-meaning masses to des- 
peration, and anarchy will result when 
socialism fails. 

The Lord’s saints are not to be in 
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this battle at all. 





God’s consecrated 
people, longing at heart for Messiah’s 


kingdom, will patiently abide the 
Lord’s time, and wait unmurmuringly 
for it. Their lamps trimmed and burn- 
ing, they will not be in darkness re- 
specting the momentous events of the 
impending battle; but they will be of 
good courage, knowing the outcome 
portrayed in the “more sure word of 
prophecy,” to which they have done 
well to “take heed, as unto a light that 
shineth in a dark place, until the day 
dawn.”—2 Pet. 1:19. 

The question now arises, Why did 
not God send His kingdom sooner? 
Why is Armageddon necessary? We 
answer that God has His own times 
and seasons, and that He has ap- 
pointed the Great Seventh Thousand- 
Year Day for the reign of Christ. 
Divine wisdom has withheld until our 
day the great knowledge and _ skill 
which is breeding at the same time 
millionaires and discontents. Had God 
lifted the veil of ignorance a thousand 
years sooner, the world would have 
lined up for Armageddon a thousand 
years sooner. God did not bring these 
things before the present time because 
His plan has various parts, all of which 
are converging at the same time. In 
kindness, God veiled the eyes of man- 
kind until the gathering to Armaged- 
den would immediately precede Mes- 
siah’s taking to Himself His great 
power and beginning His reign.—Rev. 
11:17, 18. 

The attitude of the people of God 
should be that of great thankfulness 
to the giver of every good. They 
should make provision for the great 
storm that is coming and keep very 
quiet, not unduly interested in the side 
of either rich or poor. We know in 
advance that the Lord is on the side 
of the people. He it is that will fight 
the Armageddon battle, and His 
agency will be that peculiar army—all 
classes. When this great “earthquake” 
of social revolution comes, it will not 
be a mere handful of anarchists, but 
an uprising of the people to throw off 
the great power that is strangling 


them. Selfishness is at the bottom of 
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the wnole matter. 

For forty years the Armageddon 
forces have been mustering for both 
sides of the conflict. Strikes, lockouts 
and riots, great and small, have been 
merely incidental skirmishes as the 
belligerents cross each other’s paths. 
Court and army scandals in Europe, 
insurance, trust and court scandals in 
America, have shaken public con- 
fidence. Dynamite plots, charged by 
turns on employees and employers, 
have tended to make each distrustful 
of the other. Bitter and angry feel- 
ings on both sides are more and more 
manifested. The lines of battle are 
daily becoming more _ distinctly 
marked. Nevertheless Armageddon 
cannot yet be fought. 

Gertile times have still two years to 
run. The image of the beast must yet 
receive life—power. It must be trans- 
formed from a mere mechanism to a 
living force. Protestant Federation 
realizes that its organization will con- 
tinue to be futile unless it receives 
vitalization—unless its clergy directly 
or indirectly shall be recognized as 
possessed of apostolic ordination and 
authority to teach. This, the prophecy 
indicates, will come from the _ two- 
horned beast, which we believe sym- 
bolically represents the Church of 
England. High-handed activities of 
Protestantism and Catholicism, operat- 
ing in conjunction for the suppression 
of human liberties, await this vivifying 
of the image. This may come soon, 
but the Armageddon cannot precede it, 
but must follow—perhaps a year after, 
according to our view of prophecy. 

Still another thing intervenes. Al- 
though the Jews are gradually flowing 
into Palestine, gradually obtaining 
control of the land cf Canaan, and al- 
though reports say that already nine- 
teen millions are there, nevertheless, 
prophecy requires an evidently larger 
number of wealthy Hebrews to be 
there before the Armageddon crisis be 
reached. Indeed, we understand that 
“Jacob’s trouble” in the Holy Land 
will come at the very close of Arma- 
geddon. Then Messiah’s Kingdom 
will begin to be manifested. Thence- 
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forth Israel in the Land of Promise will 
gradually rise from the ashes of the 
past to the grandeur of prophecy. 
Through its divinely appointed 


“The Iron Trail,” by Rex Beach, au- 
thor of “The Spoilers,” “The Silver 
Horde,” “The Ne’er-Do-Well,” etc. 


The power of Rex Beach to make his 
readers feel the bigness of natural 
forces and of visualizing the awesome 
aspects of Alaskan landscapes, con- 
tinues as natural and virile as ever; 
for his new novel he has found a 
unique setting as well as a unique 
theme. 

O’Neil, the railroad-builder, is dif- 
ferent from any of Beach’s earlier he- 
roes. He is a bit older; he represents 
a larger conception of manhood, and 
he is distinctly more fascinating. Big, 
generous, shrewd, and resourceful, the 
“Trish Prince,” as he is called, is the 
kind of unassuming good fellow and 
capable fighter that wins unbounded 
loyalty. He has that mark of greatness, 
the ability to attend good-naturedly to 
little worries in the midst of great ones, 
and his heart pumps red blood. O’Neil 
is Kipling’s “If” realized. 

O’Neil, who has gone North to look 
after his claims in the _ coal-fields, 
turns his imagination to the railroad 
problem. Convinced of the feasibility 
of a route up the Salmon River from 
Omar, undaunted by flooding river, 
quaking tundra, and giant glaciers, he 
assembles his lieutenants from the four 
corners of the earth and begins build- 
ing. Three forces oppose O’Neil: the 
glaciers, the Trust, which is construct- 
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princes, Messiah’s kingdom, all-power- 
ful, but invisible, will begin to roll 
away the curse and to lift up mankind, 
and to give beauty for ashes. 





ing a line from Kyak, and Curtis Gor- 
den, an unscrupulous, imaginative, in- 
exhaustibly plausible promoter, who 
is pretending to build a line from 
Hope. Personal motives intensify the 
natural hatred of the dishonest adven- 
turer for his honest and successful 
rival. For years Gordon has been liv- 
ing in questionable intimacy with a 
young widow, Gloria Gerard, whose 
daughter, Natalie, calls him “Uncle.” 
As Natalie grows older, she becomes 
aware of the true state of affairs, and 
she so works upon her mother that Glo- 
ria promises to leave Gordon. The two 
women are received at Omar by 
O’Neil, whose friendship for Natalie 
dates from the time when the two 
were left behind on a sinking ship on 
the occasion of the girl’s first coming to 
Alaska. A further complication and 
an element of breezy romance is added 
when Dan Appleton’s sister, Eliza, ar- 
rives in Omar in her capacity of spe- 
cial correspondent, expecting to find 
in O’Neil a public malefactor, and dis- 
covers in him the man she loves. Eliza, 
all bluntness and mannishness on the 
outside and all artless femininity with- 
in, brings a warm and wholesome sen- 
timent into the story, and childlike, un- 
disguisedly clinging Natalie is almost, 
if not, quite as winning. 

The story is like a nightmare for 
endless, and, be it said, plausible com- 
plications—like an epic in its thrill of 
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magnificent struggle. The boat-ride 
down the Salmon River, with blocks of 
ice of the size of a New York office 
building splitting from the faces of 
the glaciers; the rise of the ice which 
pulled the piles of the false-work from 
the river bottom, the storm’s destruc- 
tion of the Trust’s breakwater at Kyak 
—these are happenings that furnish 
genuine excitement. In the midst of 
it all, we never lose the human touch. 
Rex Beach’s inventiveness is unflag- 
ging, and his vigorous, forthright style, 
with its recurrent moments of surpris- 
ing picturesqueness and its sudden 
spurts of humor, is as charming as 
ever. 

Published by Harper & Bros., Frank- 
lin Square, New York. 








“The Romance of Ali,” by Eleanor 
Stuart. 


“Ali” is a young English boy 
brought up from birth in the Kingdom 
of Angolar, in the “barbarous 
marches” of Africa. He regards him- 
self as the Sultan’s son, and for mother 
he has the Sultan’s chief wife, Fa- 
tuma, a woman fortunately wise in her 
day and generation, whose loveable- 
ness and worth the author makes us 
feel, despite fully recognized racial 
differences. In this part of the tale 
we catch wonderful glimpses of cool 
courts, green turbans, wild dancing, 
and barbaric feasting. Then Graf von 
Rodenburg, old friend and rival of 
Ali’s father, arrives, and we are car- 
ried with the youth, now sixteen years 
of age, to Germany. His Oriental as- 
tuteness and a gift of mind reading in- 
herited from his mother involve him 
in the intrigues of world-politics, and, 
removed from the care of von Roden- 
burg, he is brought to England by his 
cousin, Lord Stapleside—an eccentric 
and able politician of Disraeli-like 
characteristics, who saves every situa- 
ticn by a wonderful belated resource- 
fulness. “Germany is saved by hu- 
man wisdom,” thinks Ali; “but Eng- 
land, by Allah.” Using his remarkable 
gift with rare loyalty and justice, Ali 
is the hidden factor in many import- 
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ant and amusing situations, and his 
love affair with Patricia, the affection- 
ate, ambitious daughter of the English 
ambassador, is as genuine as if it were 
not sc strangely piquant. Of two 
things the author has an extraordi- 
narily strong sense—character and af- 
fection—and these give vitality to the 
story, which, despite its curious fea- 
tures, almost convinces us of its bio- 
graphical reality. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





“The Romance of the American Thea- 
tre,” by Mary Caroline Crawford, 
author of “Old Boston Days and 
Ways,” “Romantic Days in the 
Early Republic,” etc. 


In her research among the docu- 
ments of early days, Miss Crawford 
has come upon a great deal that is of 
interest concerning our first play- 
houses, our old-time stars, the Bo- 
hemian resorts of the past, and so on; 
and the result is a book that will start 
trains of reminiscence in the minds of 
all who love the theatre and remember 
its “good old days” when Forrest, 
Fechter, Rachel, Jefferson and Booth 
or Charlotte Cushman were the idols 
of the hour. Merely to read over the 
chapter headings is to get a hint of 
the book’s charm: Players and Play- 
houses of the Eighteenth Century; 
The Early Stars and their Curious Ad- 
ventures; Some Famous Stage Fami- 
lies; The Rise of New York as a Thea- 
trical Mecca; The French Opera 
House and Other Playhouses of New 
Orleans; Ups and Downs of the Thea- 
tre in the South; The Golden Age of 
Boston’s Play-goers; The Story of the 
Stage in Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton; The Part Played by the West in 
Theatrical History; Famous Players 
of the Nineteenth Century; The Rise 
and Fall of the Dramatic Critic; The 
Passing of Bohemia. Miss Crawford’s 
new book should prove to be one of the 
mest interesting and popular of the 
season’s holiday publications. 

Published by Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. With 64 half-tone illustra- 
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“Fatima,” by Rowland Thomas, au- 
thor of “The Little Gods,” etc. 
In a little dura-thatched village 


which bakes on a canal embankment 
amid the cotton fields of Egypt, a vil- 
lage called Ashmunein, once upon a 
time there lived a Fool. And there 
lived also a maid named Fatima, who 
was hardly turned sixteen, and was 
dark of eye and satiny of skin and 
plumply slender, and oh! so beautiful. 
Fatima was indeed the most beautiful 
creature, and quite, quite the cleverest 
creature ever was, and she knew it, 
and this story concerns the marriage 
of Ali, the Fool, and the beautiful, 
wise Fatima; how she grew tired of 
her foolish husband and journeyed to 
Mecca, and became one of the wives 
of my lord the Kadi, and fell in love 
with a young man named Abdullah; 
how she had strange adventures, and 
terrible events occurred. The like of 
this tale for fanciful charm and imagi- 
native power has indeed not been pub- 
lished in many a long day, and jaded 
readers of the every-day type of fiction 
will delight in this story of how the 
beautiful Fatima married a Fool, made 
fools of many wise men, and in the end 
learned the wisdom of being satisfied 
with her own lot in life. 

With six illustrations in color and 
decorative end-leaves from drawings 
by Joseph M. Gleeson. Crown 8vo. 
Decorated cloth, $1.35 net. Pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
34 Beacon street. 

“The Eye of Dread,” by Payne Er- 
skine, author of “The Mountain 

Gir!,” “Joyful Heatherby,” etc. 


The scene is chiefly the Middle 
West, the period that immediately fol- 
lowing the Civil War. Not a problem 


story such as “Joyful Heatherby,” nor 
a simple love story like “The Moun- 
tain Girl,” it possesses the power of 
the one and the charm of the other, and 
strikes a deeper note than either in its 
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setting forth of the tragic situation re- 
sulting from a mystery that is ever- 
present and is slowly unraveled until 
at last the hero is arrested for his own 
murder. How two young men, bosom 
friends, come to blows over their love 
for a charming girl; how each supposes 
he has killed the other and flees in 
terror and remorse; what these two 
men make of their apparently ruined 
lives—this is told in a remarkable 
novel that will profoundly move its 
readers while delighting by its unusual 
plot and brilliant characterizations. 

With frontispiece by George Gibbs. 
i2mo. Decorated cloth. $1.35 net. 
Published by Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 





“Qld Countries Discovered Anew, A 
Motor Book for Everybody,” by 
Ernest Talbert, with colored frontis- 
piece and seventy illustrations. In- 
dex, special index, appendix, and 
map of route. 


In the preface, the author sets forth 
the object of his very interesting book 
by stating that after reviewing his ex- 
periences of motoring abroad he con- 
cluded “that he was called upon to 
write a motor book for everybody.” 
The superiorty of motoring as com- 
pared with the old-fashioned railway 
and horseback travel, together with 
the small increase (and occasional sav- 
ing)in cost for actual ground covered, 
led to the inevitable deduction that the 
“only” way for the general public to 
see Europe is in hired motor cars. 
Indeed the obvious advantage—often 
a necessity—of touring from centers, 
the cost and annoyance entailed by 
taking a car abroad, and the recently 
increased difficulties thrown in his 
way by foreign governments, may 
well incline even the owner of an auto- 
mobile to the practice of hiring cars.” 
The author gives an unusually chatty 
and interesting account of a trip by 
motor car through Holland, Germany 
and France, three of the most interest- 
ing and picturesque countries of all 
Europe. By hiring motors in the coun- 
tries visited, the author explains how 
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he saw many remote and extremely in- 
teresting sections, sections seldom, if 
ever, visited by the tourist; sections 
in which the customs, habits and lives 
of the people are exact counterparts of 
those existing there centuries ago. Mr. 
Talbert has not only given in this book 
an exceedingly fascinating account of 
a quaint and interesting trip, but he 
has furnished a most complete guide- 
bock to motoring in Europe. He gives 
us in detail most necessary information 
regarding motors, the roads to be fol- 
lowed, baggage to be carried, methods 
of securing gasoline and other sup- 
plies, the hotels and inns, etc., in fact, 
all the information that the person de- 
sirous of making a like trip could pos- 
sibly need. To any one contemplating 
a motor trip abroad, this book will 
prove a mine of advice in solving the 
many every-day problems which con- 
front the American motorists on the 
Continent, and at the same time it fur- 
nishes common sense methods in ob- 
taining a lively, thorough and lasting 
appreciation of the life and localities 
visited. 

Published by Dana Estes & Com- 
pany, Boston. Small 8vo, cloth, fully 
illustrated with more than 60 photo- 
graphs taken by the author. Boxed, 
$1.50 net; special limp leather, Tour- 
ists’ Edition, $1.75 net. 





“John Barleycorn,” by Jack London, 
Author of “The Call of the Wild,” 


“The Abysmal Brute,” “Smoke 
Beilew,” etc. Illustrated by H. T. 
Dunn. 


As an autobigraphical contribution 
to the literature now being published 
against King Alcohol, Jack London’s 
recent publication will rank easily 
among the most entertaining. The 
story is told in his usual crisp, intimate 
and dramatic way, giving a vivid im- 
pression of his long and stubbern con- 
test with the liquor “habit of mind.” 
His philosophy of this habit threads 
its way through a series of graphic life 
incidents, shedding the while an il- 
luminating light on John Barleycorn’s 
methods in luring and holding its 
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victims. It is easily the most appeal- 
ing from a personal view that Jack 
London has contributed. Here is his 
own story of his life and of his ex- 
periences with alcohol, as newsboy on 
the San Francisco streets, sailor, 
miner, wanderer in foreign lands, 
finally prince of writers with home 
and family and fame and fortune his— 
under a system of life which he de- 
clares, for twenty years, against his 
wish and will, has forced liquor upon 
him, till now he is “possessed with 
the*drinker’s desire.” 





“The Social Rubaiyat of a Bud,” by 
Mrs. Ambrose Madison Willis. 


In “The Social Rubaiyat of a Bud,” 
the writer presents the study of a type. 
The “Bud” is the product of a special- 
ized civilization, the outcome of a rear- 
ing and environment that produce a 
distinctly differentiated species. Lux- 
ury is “the breath of her nostrils,” 
and an unhampered materiality the 
goal of her aspirations. She cannot 
thrive, or even preserve her individu- 
ality when removed from the environ- 
ment in which she is accustomed to 
express herself. A removal from that 
environment would mean a degenera- 
tion of her species, therefore when she 
sells herself in marriage in order to 
maintain that standard, she follows 
the first law of nature—that of self 
preservation. The author is not con- 
cerned in the story—with the desir- 
ability of the permanence of the type, 
but with the fact that its evolution is 
as scientific as that of any other 
species and that the maintenance of its 
identity depends upon law as exact. 
The author disclaims any intention of 
preaching or reforming. With parody, 
slang and satire, she amuses the 
reader with thrusts at social foibles 
that all will recognize, leading the 
while to the climax, wherein the 
awakened soul grapples with a fate 
stronger than its own resisting power. 





“Ramona,” by Helen Hunt Jackson. 


This great American classic is now 
so well known that visitors to Southern 
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California inevitably wish to visit the 
scenes of the novel made historic by 
Mrs. Jackson. As is generally under- 
stood, every incident of the story has 
fact for its foundation, but so many 
different places are pointed out as 
“Ramona’s Home,” for example, that 
it has remained for A. C. Vroman to 
supply the genesis of the novel in the 
form of an introduction to the new 
Tourists’ Edition of “Ramona.” As a 
result of most careful research it is 
possible to set forth authoritatively 
the points of interest mentioned in the 
book, and explain some of the appar- 
ent inconsistencies as to location. 
Tourists’ Edition, with introduction 
explaining the genesis of the story, by 
A. C. Vroman, and 24 half-tone illus- 
trations from original photographs de- 
picting actual scenes. Crown §8vo. 
Cloth. $2.00. Half-morocco, $4.00. 





A dictionary does not merely con- 
tain the dry bones of knowledge, as 
any one who cares to turn over its 
pages can easily prove. It is a work 
full of the gems of literature, art and 
science, ranged side by side in infin- 
ite variety. Especially is this true of 
the New Standard Dictionary, which 
is the work of more than 380 experts, 
embellished by reproductions of world 
famous paintings and statuary. Apt 
quotations illustrative of the use of 
words, and drawn frem classic litera- 
ture and modern authors, to the num- 
ber of 32,000, form one of the many 
distinguishing features of this new 
work. 

Funk & Wagnalls, New York, pub- 
lishers. 





“The New Man,” by Jane Stone. 

The story deals with New York life, 
and touches on the social evil, offering 
a woman’s solution of the difficult and 
much-discussed White Slave problem. 
The author’s previous training in play- 
writing reveals itself in the dramatic 
style and striking situations which 
are the strongest characteristics of 
this exceptionally clever novelette. 

Published by Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 
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Miss Elsie de Wolfe, probably the 
most successful woman decorator in 
the country, has put into a book the 
chronicle of her experiences. The 
book will be called “The House in 
Good Taste,” and will show reproduc- 
tions of forty-eight interiors decorated 
by Miss de Wolfe. 





There will be a new book by Ellis 
Parker Butler, author of “Pigs is 
Pigs,” this fall—‘The Jack-Knife 
Man,” the story of a shiftless, lovable 
ne’er-do-well, who is adopted by a 
little lame waif. It will be published 
by The Century Company, Union 
Square, New York. 





Theodore Dreiser’s “A Traveler at 
Forty,” will be among The Century 
Company’s fall books. Mr. Dreiser 
made his first trip abroad at forty, and 
this is his record of his impressions 
and experiences—a decidedly uncon- 
ventional and unusual travel book. 





The Century Company, New York, 
reports new printings of Bertha Run- 
kle’s tale of romance and adventure, 
“The Scarlet Rider;” of Edmund C. 
Bentley’s mystery tale, “The Woman 
in Black,” which is proving very popu- 
lar also in England; and the thirty- 
second large edition of Kipling’s un- 
failingly popular “Jungle Book.” A 
new edition of the “Jungle Book” is to 
be issued this fall, in a rich binding 
of green and gold, with sixteen illus- 
trations in full color by the English 
artists, Maurice and Edward Detmold. 





Walter J. Thavis, who has himself 
tasted the delights of championship, 
begins his book, “Practical Golf,” with 
the epigram: “The main object in the 
game of golf is to get the ball into 
the hole with the fewest possible num- 
ber of strokes.” The defeat a few 
days ago of Herreshoff by a seventeen 
year old boy shows that even the ex- 
pert cannot escape sometimes. The 
author of “Practical Golf” did not suf- 
fer at the hands of a boy, but he could 
noi elude his own epigram. 
Published by Harper & Bros. 
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An up-to-date and authoritative pre- 
sentation of the Beaumont-Fletcher 
controversy has been prepared by 
Charles Mills Gayley, professor of 
the English Language and Literature, 
University of California. The Century 
Company will publish Prof. Gayley’s 
book in October, under the title of 
“Beaumont the Dramatist.” 





“Social Evolution,” by Dr. T. S. 
Chapin, of Smith College, has just 
been issued by The Century Co. It 
will present an elementary and read- 
able, but scientific, survey of the im- 
portant facts and principles involved 
in the evolution of human nature from 
lower forms of life, and will have over 
eighty illustrations from diagrams, 
maps, and photographs. 





A biography of notable interest this 
fall will be Dr. C. V. Legros’ “Fabre, 
Poet of Science,” published by The 
Century Company. Henri Fabre is 
popularly known in this country as the 
author of “Social Life in the Insect 
World,” while scientists recognize him 
as one of the foremost naturalists of 
the age. 





“The New Man,” by Jane Stone 
deals with New York life and touches 
on the social evil, offering a woman’s 
solution of the difficult and much- 
discussed White Slave problem. The 
author’s previous training in play-writ- 
ing reveals itself in the dramatic style 
and striking situations whch are the 
strongest characteristics of this clever 
novelette. 

Published by Thomas Y. Crowell. 
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Harper & Brothers announce that 
they are putting to press for reprint- 
ing: “The Iron Trail,” by Rex Beach, 
just published; “When the Sleeper 
Awakes,” by H. G. Wells; “Vesty of 
the Basins,’ by Sarah P. McL. 
Greene; and “The Standard of Pro- 
nunciation in English,” by Thomas R. 
Lounsbury. 





Miss Bertha Runkle’s “The Helmet 
of Navarre” is remembered as a first 
novel which made a very youthful au- 
thor famous almost over-night. For 
her new book, “The Scarlet Rider,” 
which The Century Co. has published, 
Miss Runkle has chosen another his- 
torical setting. This time the place 
is the Isle of Wight, the time toward 
the end of the American Revolution. 





“The Judgment House” on the Stage. 

Sir Gilbert Parker has just com- 
pleted arrangements for the dramati- 
zation of his new novel, “The Judg- 
ment House,” by Charlotte Thompson, 
who dramatized Margaret Deland’s 
“The Awakening of Helena Richie.” 
According to the official figures of 
The Bookman, “The Judgment House”’ 
still leads the list of best-sellers. 





The Century Company’s May issues 
include new books by Jack London 
(“The Abysmal Brute”) and Bertha 
Runkle (“The Scarlet Rider”), May 
24th, and on May 19th, George J. 
Kneeland’s ‘“Commercialized Prosti- 
tution in New York City,” published 
under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Social Hygiene. 
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Face Charm 


The outline of the features 
does not in itself constitute 
the chief charm of a face. It 
is the ‘something more’ that 
is made up of expression, 
grace, color and complexion, 
that gives the true distinc- 
tive note. 


The tone of the face is al- 
most exclusively a matter of 
the complexion; and it is in 
the cultofthe complexion that 


Pears’ 
Soap 


holds the position of pre- 
eminence in every part of 
the world. It has done more 
for the spread of face charm 
than any other known agent. 


The most celebrated beau- 
ties of the last hundred and 
twenty years have testified 
to its matchless power in pre- 
serving and improving the 
complexion, and the skin spe- 
cialists have said the same. 

The charm of a beautiful com- 
plexion is the natural result of 
the use of Pears which surpasses 
all other soaps in skin-beautify- 
ing properties and economy. 


The Great English Complexion Soap 











IS 





“All rights secured” 


PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS 
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“SIMPLEX” 


Percolator 


Regular Retail Price $3.25 


PURE ALUMINUM PERCOLATOR 
With French Drip Style Liner 


Capacity 414 Pints (9 Cups) 

















Manufactured out of very heavy sheet aluminum; all one 
piece: glass top on cover; pot can be used with or without 
Percolator, and can also be used as a teapot. 


This new Percolator is undoubtedly one of the simplest 
on the market. Other manufacturers (as investigation will 
prove) ask from $3.75 to $4.25, retail, for a similar pot, same 
size, capacity, etc. This Percolator is beautifully finished and 
polished; satin finished liner. 


Special offer for new subscriptions to 


QVERLAND MONTHLY 


Both for 


SIMPLEX PERCOLATOR delivered anywhere in U, S., reg. price - $3.25 50 


SUBSCRIPTION TO OVERLAND MONTHLY for one year, reg. price $1.50 
$4.75 





Publisher Overland Monthly 21 Sutter Strset 
San Francisco 


Enclosed $3.50. Please send Simplex Percolator and Overland Mcnthiy for one year to 
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TEASPOONFUL 


In a Tureen of Soup 





Is Appetizing. 


LEA « PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Universal Popularity of LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE is based on Qualities which no other 
table sauce possesses. 
Gives Zest to Appetite on Roasts, Chops, Steaks, 
Game, Salads, Fish, Gravies, Soups, etc. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 
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Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Bulliders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
= ——> quick, Se a 
ur spec corresponden over e 
country enable us to give our patrons the WATERLOO BOY GASOLINE ENGINE 
news in advance of their competitors, and W.& L. 
before it has become common property. CENTRIF U GAL 
Let us know what you want, and we will IMP 
send you samples and quote you prices. 
Press Clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
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ers, students, club women, can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 
porations. 

We read, through our staff of skilled 

readers, a more comprehensive and better 
selected list of publications than any other 


i 
run 





GOULDS DEEP WELL PUMPING HEAD 





bureau. PUMPS FOR EVERY SERVICE 


We alm to give prompt and intelligent 
service at the lowest price consistent with 
good work. 

Write us about it. Send stamp for book- 


let. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 


Rand McNally Bidg. 


CHICAGO, ILL- 











For Hand-Wind Mill, Power, Steam, Irrigation, 
Spraying, Whitewashing, Road Sprink ling— 
in fact a pump for any conceivable use. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE MAILED FREE 


WOODIN & LITTLE 


PUMP HOUSE 
33-41 FREMONT ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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SPECI A OVERLAND MONTHLY 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 
One Practical---One Amusing---Both Interesting 


THIS BOOK MAKES 
FIGURING EASY 
It is Right Up To Date 


With all the accurate short-cuts for manu- 
facturers, banks, wholesale and retail stores, 
contractors and bookkeepers. 

The rules in this splendid book are all pro- 
ven and are applicable to all kinds of compu- 
tations in numbers. 

The author has put into this book the in- 
formation and rules in actual use in the fore- 
most manufacturing and mercantile offices of 
the large cities, for city and country use. 


FREAKS OF FIGURES 


A unique collection of interesting Arith- 
metical Recreations and Amusing Mental 
Diversions, suitable for Parlor Entertain- 
ments, Social Gatherings and the Home 
Circle, for Young and Old. 

With this book you can provide an inex- 
naustible source of entertainment at social 
gatherings, and when any member of a com- 
pany is armed with one of these books the 
dullest gathering can quickly be enlivened. 





Practical Brief Figuring - - - - - 7 - - - § .60 
Freaks of Figures : - : - : - - - . - 50 
Overland Monthly, one year - : - - - - - - - 1.50 


Total $2. 


Ofte All For $2.00 


MAIL THIS ORDER NOW 





OVERLAND MONTHLY 
21 Sutter St., San Francisco 


Enclosed Two Dollars. Please send Practical Brief Figuring, Freaks of Figures 
and Overland Monthly for one year, to the following address: 
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DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


and Loan Society or Magical Beautifier 


(The German Bank) 


Rash and Skin 











Beautifies 
the Skin. 
No other 
526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. | | Cosmetic 
| | will do it. 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco | | 





Savings Incorporated 1868 Commercial blemis 


It has 
the test 


has, and 
harmless 


The following Branches for Receipt and Payment tonite ie 


of Deposits only: 
MISSION BRANCH, S. E. Cor. Mission and 21st Streets 
RICHMOND DIST. BRANCH, S. W. Cor. Clement and 7th Ave. 
HAIGHT ST. BRANCH, S. W. Cer, Haight and Belvedere po ane 


iq Sa Te said to a lady 











A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


The German Savings!) ORIENTAL CREAM 


PURIFIES Removes Tan, Pimples, 
| | as well as Freckles, Moth Patches, 


eases and every 
beauty, and de- 
m fies detection. 


years; no other 


sure it is prop- 

erly made. 
Accept no 

counterfeit of 


The distin- 


haut- ton (a patient): “‘As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
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FEATHER RIVER 


“LENGTH IN MILES ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR, 
WIDTH ONE TO TWENTY AND OFT TIMES MORE” 


THROUGH 
STANDARD AND TOURIST SLEEPING CARS 
BETWEEN 
SAN FRANCISCO, KANSAS CITY, ST. LOUIS, OMAHA AND CHICAGO 
VIA 
SALT LAKE CITY, COLORADO SPRINGS AND DENVER 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS ELECTRIC FANS UNION DEPOT 


TICKET OFFICES: 

665 Market Street, Palace Hotel, Phone nails 1651 

Market Street Ferry Building, Phone Kearny 4980 
1326 Broadway, Oakland, Phone Oakland 132 

3rd and Washington, Oakland, Phone Oakland 574 





June 30, 1913: least harmful of all the skin preparations.” 
Aesete ‘ $55,644,983.27 For sale by all druggists and fancy goods 
gem dealers. 
Capital actually von up in wail - - 1,000,000.00 . , 
Reserve and Contingent Funds - - . 1,757, 148.57 Gouraud 8 Oriental Toilet Powder 
Employees’ Pensiqn Fund 7 i j 158,261.32 For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. 
Number of Depositors - : : - 62,134 Relieves skin troubles, cures sunburn and ren- 
ders an excellent complexion. Price 25c. by mall. 
’ 
Gouraud’s Poudre Subtile 
Office Hours: 10 o'clock a. m. to 3 e'clock p. m., except Removes Superfluous Hair. Price $1 by mall. 
Saturdays to 12 o'clock m. and Saturday evenings from 6:30 FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 
o'clock p. m. to 8 o'clock p. m. for receipt of deposits only. New York City. 
SEE THE 
OF THE 




















New---Useful 


A GREAT SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 






a 
| 
OUT 
Pulls the nail out 
straight without a 


5 “—e 
a a 


Double Claw 
Hammer 


Nails higher without a strain. 
Worth ten times more than the 
common hammer. 


It holds the nail to start driving 
high, low down or far across. 


RETAILS FOR $1.50 


Special Offer—Subscribe for Overland 
Monthly for one year and get 


BOTH FOR $2.00 


Overland Monthly for one year $1.50) $3 00 


Double Claw Hammer reg. price 1.505 








Fillin the following order and receive 
Overland Monthly for one year and Double 
Claw Hammer 


BOTH FOR $2.00 
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| | | LIFT DRIVE 





SPECIAL OFFER 


Publisher Overland Monthly 
21 Sutter St., San Francisco 


For Two Dollars enclosed send Overland Monthly for oné year and one 
Double Claw Har:imer to the following address: 
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A tent large enough to shelter his 
vast army, yet so small that he could 
fold it in his hand, was the gift de- 
manded by a certain sultan of India 
of his son, the prince who married 
the fairy Pari-Banou. 


It was not difficult for the fairy to 
produce the tent. When it was 
stretched out, the sultan’s army con- 
veniently encamped under it and, as 
the army grew, the tent extended of 
its own accord. 


A reality more wonderful than 
Prince Ahmed’s magic tent is the Bell 
Telephone. It occupies but a few 
square inches of space on your desk 





or table, and yet extends over the 
entire country. 


When you grasp it in your hand, 
it is as easily possible to talk a hun- 
dred or a thousand miles away as to 
the nearest town or city. 


In the Bell System, 7,500,000 tele- 
phones are connected and work to- 
gether to take care of the telephone 
needs of the people of this country. 


As these needs grow, and as the 
number of telephone users increases, 
the system must inevitably expand. 
For the Bell System must always 
provide a service adequate to the 
demands of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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f EVERY WOMAN While Shopping Should Have 


The 


“SAMADO”’ 


BAG 


(THREE BAGS IN ONE) 


i a 


FIRST—It’s a purse. 

SECON D—Release a button and it becomes a hand bag or music port- 
folio. 

THIRD—Release the button again, and behold, it is a capacious shop- 
ping bag. 

Three separate bags for three separate purposes all in one. 

The folds in the bag are so cunningly tucked away and the bag is so light 
and compact, that the most prying eye can’t detect that the SAMADO is 
three bags in one. 

Packages, dress goods, change, letters to post, railroad tickets, any and 
every article of fair size can be carried safely and conveniently in the 
SAMADO. 

You just enlarge the bag to meet your needs as you go along. If you only 
have use for a purse, a purse it stays. If you want more room, a_ simple 
series of clasps (like those on a glove) does the trick. 

Every woman who shops, markets and travels should own a SAMADO. 
It’s the “biggest, little’ convenience for busy women that was ever invented. 

Get one and enjoy real comfort, complete ease of mind and freedom from 
arm-strain. 

The material is the finest quality of Pantasote Leather. The workman- 
ship couldn’t be excelled. 

Smallest or purse size is 10 inches long x 5 inches deep. Largest or shop- 
ping bag size measures 10 inches long x 16 inches deep. 











Regular price of “SAMADO” Bag . - ~ . - $1.50 
Regular subscription price for Overland Monthly (1 year) 1.50 
$3.00 


How to get BOTH now for $1.75 


Fill in the following order and send with $1.75, and Overland Monthly will 
be mailed you for one year, including a SAMADO bag. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
21 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 
As per your special offer for $1.75 enclosed, send one SAMADO bag to 
the following address, and OVERLAND MONTHLY for one year. 
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Une-quart 
water piteher 


glasswater set 
to your home. 







THIS GENUINE CUT GLASS WATER SET 


fs unsurpassed for its distinctive character. Positively guaranteed in 
every particular. Order quick—allotment is small. Send $1.00 for one 
year's subscription to COMMON-SENSE MAGAZINE. Afterwards 
you may pay $1.00 a month for eleven months, which completes the 
payments on both water set 4nd Magazine. Our object is to introduce 
the Magaziae into every home. Address Dept. 76. 


Common-Sense Pub. Co., Chicago, III. 
», ONLY $1 Keeper. Calling 
t 


the Hour and the 

Two Feet Hi , soteemeent ide ie 

oi ‘wo Fee es Wide, in 

Pt Solid Walnut Case. 4 

i : The Inlaid Wvodsof Ash, Ebony 
wae end Mahogany Ornaments are put 

together with minute care. 

You never had such an oppor- 
tunity to get so beautiful and use- 
ful an ornament for your den o1 
your home—on such easy terms— 
mail us $1.00 for one year’s sub- 
6cription to COMMON - SENSE, 
afterwirds you may pay $1.00 @ 
c month for 8 months, which com- 

pletes the payments on both the clock 
and the magazine. 


Common-Sense Publishing Co. 
Dept. 75, 91 Library Court. Chicage 











ALLEN’S PRESS CLIPPINGS 
ARE MONEY MAKERS 





DAILY SERVICE OF ADVANCE NEWS cov- 


ering all building operations, electrical, mining, 
machinery, water systems, contracting, concrete 
work, bridges, wharves, railroads, sewers, pav- 
ing and grading. Fire Department Supplies, 
Bond and Investment News, Incorporations and 
Business Changes. 

NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS of all kinds— 
Political, Trade, Fraternal 
and Religious—from the press of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, British Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii and Manila. 


Business, Personal, 





88 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Telephone Kearny 392. 

















TYPEWRITERS 


ALL MAKES! ALL STYLES! ALL PRICES! 

Our fuarantee tor service and condition—strong as the original 
maker s—goes with every machine. You take no risk for we are 
the oldest -nd largest rebuilt typewriter concern in the world. Our 
“Factory Kebuilt Typewriters" are selected smachines of all 
makes, honestly and thoroughly reconstructed from top to bottom. 


You Can Save 


$25 to $50 


On the original makers’ list prices and 
__ he sure of ;rettiny a machine that will be . 
perfect in quality, condition and looks. and serviceable and effic ient 


in every way. Our “Trade Mark” guarantees tur one 
year against any defect in workmanship or material 
Write for ea.alogue and ad Ircss of nearest branch store. 
American Writing Machine Company 
345 Broadway, New York, 716 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 











$4 Per Month Buys This 
Visible Oliver Typewriter 

Nothing Down—Free Trial 
Less than Agents’ prices, Ship- 
ped on approval. If you want 
to keep it, send us $41 a month. 
Our booklet is worth sending 
: for because it tells you how to 

i save $41.50. It’s FREE. 
TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING >YNDICATE 

166 J. 10 North Michigan Bivd., Chicago 














$82 Saving on New Typewriter 


Asaresult of remarkable invention, a modern standard keyboard 
typewriter is now being built in the Elliott-Fisher Billing Machine 
Factory, with only 250 parts Other machines have 1700 to 3700 
This typewriter—THE BENNETT PORTABLE —weighs but 76 


(e and can be readily carried in grip or pocket. It's $ 1 ~ 


wonderful simplicity enables us to sell it for $18 Sold 
on money-back - unless - satisfied - guaranty 
ia daily use WRITE FOR CATALOG and agents terms. in U.S.A. 


Over 31,000 
E. B. A. BENNETT TYPEWRITER CO., 366 Breadway, N. Y. 








Free to all who write for it 
MARR Matrimonial paper of high- 
est character with photos 
and descriptions of ladies and gents, young and 
old, rich and poor, free, sealed. Write to-day. 


DEPT. 21 THE PILOT FRANKLIN PARK, ILL. 
Matrimonial Paper of 


MAR RY RIC highest character with 


photos and descriptions of marriage- 
able people with means. FRE Sealed. Either sex. 


STANDARD COR. CLUB Box 706 Gray’s Lake, Ill. 


Salesmen making small towns. WHOLE TIME OR SIDE- 
LINE, should carry our fast selling pocket side-line. Special 
sales plan allowing return of unsold goods. Makes quick 
easy sales. $1.00 commission on each order. SOMETHING 
ENTIRELY NEW. Write for outfit to-day. 

CANFIELD MFG. CO., 208 Sigel St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Beauty Leaves 


A dainty little booklet of exquisitely perfumed 
powdered leav2s to carry in the purse. A handy 
article for all occasions to quickly improve the 
complexion. Sent for 10 cents in stamps or coin. 
FT. Hopxins. 37 Great Jones St.. N. Y. 


DSON Freight Forwarding Ce. Facet 

household goods to and from ai! pols on the 
Pacific Coast 443 Marquette Building, Chicago 

tsor Wright Bidg., St. Louis 

324 Whitehall Bidg,New York 878 Monadnock Building, San 

435 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh Francisco 


516 Central Bldg. Los Angeles 
Write nearest office 


640 Old South Bldg., Boston 
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Famous Lock Stitch 
SEWING AWL the Handle 


I; the original and only one of its kind ever invented. 
It is designed for speedy stitching, to be used by all classes, the inexperienced as well 
as the mechanic. Its simplicity makes it a practical tool for allkinds of repair work, 
even in the hands of the most unskilled. With this tool you can mend harness, shoes, 
tents, awnings, pulley-belts, carpets, saddles, buggy-tops, suitcases, dashboards or any 
heavy material. You can sew up wire cuts on horses and cattle, therefore the veterin- 
arianand stockman find it indispensable. The patent needle is diamond point and 
will cut through the thickest of leather. It has a groove to contain the 
thread, running the full length through the shank, overcoming any danger of 
cutting off the thread when sewing heavy material. 


The reei carrying the waxed thread is in a most convenient position under the fingers’ ends, so 
that the tension can be controlled at will by a simple movement of the fingers on the reel and the 
thread can be taken up or let out asdesired. This feature is very essential in a device of this 
kind. Theseare exclusive features: Convenient to carry—Always ready to mend a rip or tear 
in any emergency—Tools in the hollow of the handle—Assorted needies—A supply of waxed 
thread—Wrench and screw-driver combined. Complete with instructions, for $1 

— 





Though it is not necessary,a holder for the Illustration shows the proper way to start 
leather sometimes speeds the work. Onecan sewing with the Myers Lock Stitch Sewing 
easily be made by sawing a barrel stave in Awl. Note that the thread is shortened to go 
two—a bolt and thumb screw inserted near clearthrough. The forefinger must hold thread 
thegcenter, and the lower ends hinged spool from turning, until needle has carried 
to suitable piece of wood. shortened thread entirely through leather. ~ 
Prices of Awl and Supplies Postpaid 
Sewing Awl Complete, ready for use . . - - $1.00 
Needles, extra assorted - - - each 10c, per dozen’ .75 
Thread, 26-yard skeins, waxed - . each 10c, per dozen 1.00 
Reels, with thread, waxed - - each 15c, per dozen 1.50 





SPECIAL FREE OFFER: 


OVERLAND MONTHLY, 21 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Please send MYERS FAMOUS LOCK STITCH AWL and OVERLAND 
MONTHLY for ONE year to the following address for $2 enclosed. 

Name 

Street 


City State 
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Free For Six Months 


My New Magazine 


INVESTING FOR PROFIT 











How Small Investors Have Made Large Fortunes 


You know and I know that small investors havé 
made large fortunes—men who, guided by judgment 
and courage, have placed their funds direct into 
creative enterprises at their inception and thus 


reaped full benefit of the earning power of money 
Today opportunity on bended knee is entreating the 
small investor to accept her favors—and those wl 
heed the 


My magazine 


insistent call are achieving fortunes. 


rules by which small 


explains th 


investors have made wise and profitable investments 





how $100 grows into $2,200—the actual possibility 


of intelligent 


Learn the REAL EARNING POWER of Your Money 


rhe real earning power of your money is not thé 


investment. 


paltry per cent to 5 per cent paid by banks 01 
corporations who have their future behind instead 
of in front of them. 


INVESTING FOR PROFIT reveals the enormous 


profits bankers make, and shows how one can make 


the same profit—it demonstrates the real earning 
power of your money—the knowledge that finan- 
ciers and bankers hide from the masses—it ex- 
plains HOW small investors are making big for- 


tunes and WHY they are made. 
other 


six months for the asking. 


This and valuable financial information is 


vours—it is free 
How to Determine the Value of Different Investments 

There are thousands of salaried people today who 
invest a 
that 


can 
realize 


laid aside or who 


month—but 


sum 


have a small 
small amount each who 
they do not know how to determine the value of the 
that are offered to 
created a demand 


express 


different classes of investments 
them 
for a publication or 
ject is to help direct and guide the small investor. 
INVESTING FOR PROFIT is the result of a press- 
hundreds—even thou- 


This condition has 


daily. 


institution whose ob- 


need and will be worth 


ing 
sands of dollars to you. 





If you will send me your name and 
address | will mail you this wonderful 
magazine Absolutely Free for.six months 
—Special Trial Introductory Offer. 
copy is worth $10.00 to $100.00 to you. 


‘Wait till you see it is a good thing, 
but don’t wait till everyone sees it—you 
will then be too late.” 
ment is worth a lifetime of labor.” 


Each 


“One good invest- 


If You Can Save $5.90 a Month or More 
INVESTING FOR FROFIT is for the man who in- 


tends to invest any money, however small, or who 


can save $5 or more per month—but who has not as 


yet learned the art of investing for profit. 


Read what Russell Sage, one of the most suc- 
cessful financiers of his day, said in regard to in- 


vestments. 


fallacy that, while for legal 


medical advice we 


“There is a 


common 


advice, we go to lawyers, and fo1 


go to physicians, and for the construction of a great 
I 


work, to engineers—financing is everybody’s busi- 


ness. As a matter of fact, it is the most profound 
and complicated of them all.”’ 

Don’t invest a dollar in anything anywhere until 
vou have at least read one copy of my really won- 
derful magazine. 


Mail Coupon Today for Free Financial Advice 
and Magazine 

There are absolutely no strings to my Six Months’ Free 
Trial introductory offer. I will do exactly what I say. 
If you will send me your name and address on the 
attached coupon I will send you absolutely with- 
out charge, for six months,my magazine—IN- 

VESTING FORPROFIT, thenyou are to decide 
whether or not you care to continue to sub- 
scribe and want free advice on financial 
matters. Surely this is a fair, square, 
liberal offer--so sign and mailthe coupon 
now—before you turn this page. 


H. L. BARBER, Pub. 
20Z West Jackson 
Boulevard. 
Chicago, 
Illinois. 















H.L. Barber 
Pub., 20Z West 
Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, III. 
Please send me, ab- 
solutely Free _ of 
Charge, INVESTING 
FOR PROFIT for six 
months. Later on I may 
want some advice on invest- 
ments. 
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Preserve 
Your 
Overland 


Monthly 








How often have you wished to read an article or story in some back 
copy of a magazine only to find that copy lost or mutilated? You will be 
glad to know that we have succeeded at last in securing a really practical 
binder. You can now have your Overland Monthlies in the form of a 
handsomely bound book, ready to refer to at any time. 


The Big Ben Binder 


is the simplest binder made. The binding is as 
simple as sticking papers on an ordinary file 
Each binder holds six numbers of the Overland 
Monthly complete. 


It has the appearance of a regular bound book 
The cover is of vellum de luxe and leather 
the name stamped in real gold leaf. The binder 
makes a richly bound volume that will be a 
handsome addition to your library. By special 
arrangement we can furnish you with this binder 


Only $1. 


Merely send us your name and address on a 


for 


slip af paper. Simply say “Send me your binder. 
I enclose $1.” The binder will be sent prompt- 
ly, all charges prepaid. 


Send your order now to 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
21 Sutter Street San Francisco a 
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Superb Porcelain Lined—the delight of every woman’s heart—the pride 
of every housekeeper. Here's that famous Refrigerator with the seam- 
less, scratchless, germ proof lining, the genuine 


* Leonard Cleanable 


Don’t confuse this wonderful sanitary lining with paint or enamel I 
will mail you—free—a sample of Leonard Porcelain that will quickly 
show you the difference. You can’t scratch it even with a knife. 
It's everlasting—easily kept beautifully sweet and clean. You'll never 
be satisfied with anything else 


50 Styles, $15.00; Freight Paid 
to Ohio end Mississippi Rivers I take the risk; send for catalog teday 
Money returned if you are not perfectly satisfied. Ask for sample of 
porcelain and I'll mail my booklet, “Care of Refrigerators."’ Every 
woman should have a copy of this valuable book, 


Cc. H. LEONARD, PRESIDENT 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
130 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Mangrum & Otter, Inc. 


561 Mission Street San Francisco, Cal. 
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Like a dean china dish SENT FREE TO MEN 


A Most Pleasing Remedy Given 
to Quickly Restore 
Lost Vitality. 


A Free Trial Treatment Sent by 
Mail To All Who Write. 


Free trial treatments of Enervita, a most pleasing 
remedy, are being mailed to all men who write to 
Dr. John S. Howell. So many who had battled for 
years against the mental and physical suffering of 
man weakness have written thanking him for the 
great benefit received, therefore, Dr. Howell has 
decided to send free trial treatments to all men who 
write. It is a home treatment and all who 
suffer with any form of weakness, resulting from 
youthful folly, premature loss of strength and mem- 
ory, weak back, lack of vitality and confidence can 
now receive this strength-giving treatment at home. 

The treatment has a peculiar grateful effect of 
warmth and seems to act direct to the desired loca- 
tion, promoting sirength and development just 
where it is needed. It is given to relieve the ills 
and troubles that come from years of misuse of the 
natural functions, and has met with remarkable 
success, even in cases approaching advanced age. A 
request to John S. Howell, M. D., Suite 206, Audi- 
torium Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, stating that you 
desire one of his free triul packages, will be com- 
plied with promptly. 

He is desirous of reaching that great class of men 
who are unable to leave home to be treated, and 
the free sample will enable them to see how easy 
it is to successfully treat man weakness when the 
proper remedies are employed. Dr. Howell makes no 
restrictions. Any man who writes will be sent a 
free sample and literature, carefully sealed in a 
plain package, so that you need have no fear of 
embarrassment or publicity. Readers are requested 





| to write without delay. 











is the price. 


refund the money: 


HUGUENOTS 

IL TROVATORE 

LAST HOPE 

MOCKING BIRD 

NORMA 

RIGOLETTO 

SILVER SPRING 

MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
MOONLIGHT SONATA 

LAST SMILE 





(21 SUTTER STREET 


( TEN CENT MUSIC: Popular and Classic 


Why pay from 25c to 75c 


a copy for your music when you can get the same and better in the “‘ CEN- 
TURY EDITION” for only 10c a copy postpaid. Positively the only difference 


Send 10c for one of the following and if not more than satisfied we will 


COMPLETE CATALOG OF 1600 TITLES SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


Music Department, OVERLAND MONTHLY 


) 


Regular Price 


Smith $1 00 
Smith 25 
Gottschalk 00 
Hoffman 00 
Leybach 00 
Liszt 00 


Mason 00 
Smith 25 
Beethoven 25 


—t pment pee pee fee fmm eh ed jm 


Wollenhaupt 25 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. J 
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SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER in Pure Aluminum Ware ‘ 





Genuine Pure Seamless Aluminum Four Piece Combination Cooking Set 
The Regular Price cf This Set is $3.75 





CAPACITY 6 PINTS CAPACITY 6 PINTS 





CAPACITY 4 PINTS 


i GUARANTEED 
£& \.. PURE ALUMINUM 
—= = j 








EGG POACHER AND CEREAL COOKER 


Special Offer for New Subscriptions to 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


4 Piece Aluminum Set, regular price - - - $3875 Both 
Overland Monthly Subscription one year, reg. price $1.50 $2.75 


for 
$5.25 





PUBLISHER 21 Sutter Street 
OVERLAND MONTHLY , San Francisco, Cal. 


Enclosed $2.75. Please send 4 piece Aluminum Set and Overland Monthly fur one year 
to the foliowing address: 


PD, 6.6.6. 0.006.602 cc ccesccscccocsseseces COOKS 600605600 oS SECERS OE SeCeS OSES CHC CR OO SOeS 
BI. 066. < 56. 66666.66 6666.60 666066U6E 0844660 666E 0:663660-6605446.00:0:040460560000046000600 
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KELLY-SPRINGFIELD 
AUTOMOBILE TIRES 








ff HAS > 


\ Sag 
f i) at 








In buying motor car 
tires, put your faith in 7), 
a name that for four- ob 
teen years has stood 
for definite knowledge 
of road requirements 4g 
and the quality to meet ff y 
those requirements— | 


Kelly-Springfield 


Kelly - Springfield Tire Co. 
489 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 


CHAS. W. FLINT, Pacific Coast Manager 


Oakland Agents, KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE SHOP, 172 12th Street 
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Subscribe for the Living Age 








q It sifts for you the best things in current English peri- 
odicals and gives them to you in weekly numbers while 
they are still fresh. 


q It gives you twice as much matter as one of the four 
dollar monthly magazines and it reaches you four times 
as Often. 


q It assembles more timely and important articles by 
brilliant writers than is possible to any other magazine. 


gq It gives the BEST FICTION, the BEST POETRY, the 
BEST TRAVEL ARTICLES, the BEST CRITICISM, the 
BEST ARTICLES on Political Questions and International 
affairs. 


q Its scope is the widest, ranging from the strongest 
articles in the quarterlies to the cleverest skits in Punch. 


q Its history of nearly seventy yezrs of continuous pub- 
lication without missing one of its weekly issues suggests 
that it is nearly indispensable to intelligent readers. 


@ Subscription—six dollars a year. 
Specimen copies free. 








THE LIVING AGE COMPANY 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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You like to HUNT and FISH, 
You like to go CAMPING— 


then surely you will en- 
joy the NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN magazine, 
with its 160 richly illus- 
trated pages, full to over- 
flowing with interesting 
stories and valuable in- 
formation about guns, 
fishing tackle, camp out- 
fits—the best places to go 
for fish and game, and a 
thousand and one valu- 
able “How to” hints for 
sportsmen. The NA- 
TIONAL SPORTSMAN is 
just like a big camp fire 
in the woods, where thou- 
sands of good fellows 
gather once a month and 
spin stirring yarns about 
their experiences with 
rod, dog, rifle and gun. 
Think of it—twelve round 
trips to the woods for a 
$1.00 bill. 


F 1 Special Trial Offer 
Just to show you 
what it’s like, we 
will send you the 
TIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
Amagazine for 3 
fmonths and your 
choice of a hand- 
some NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
B R O THERHOOD 
emblem in the form 
of a Lapel Button, 
a Scarf Pin, or a 
Watch Fob, as 
here shown on receipt of 25 cents in stamps or 
coin. Don’t delay—join our great big Hunting, 
Fishing, Camping, Nature-loving NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN BROTHERHOOD to-day. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 
57 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 




































PYORRHEA 


RIGGS’ DISEASE 


gums, foul breath, etc 


gums to health and firmness; sent free 
Avoid plates and bridges. 

21 YEARS’ SUCCESS 

DR. F. W. WILLARD 





Illustrated Catalogue on Application. 
Office and Factory: 1714 Market 8t., San Franciece 
1022 San Pedro Street, Les Angeles. 
1200 S. Main St., Los Angeles. 


Branch: 


LOOSE TEETH, pus discharges, roft, 
spongy. inflamed, bleeding and receding 
Book explains cause 
of these amnoying. distressing and bumili- 
ating ailments and how my Guaranteed 
simple home remedy restores teeth and 


M 491 Temple Court Bldg., Chicago, lil. 


WOMAN 


is interested and should know 


EVERY 


£= > \ about the wonderful 
Ray: MARVEL 
\ ~ X Whirling Spray 
Wo oe DOUCHE 


X 


Ask your druggist forit- * 
If he cannot supply the 
MARVEL, accept no 


other but send stamp for 
illustrated book. Address 


MARVEL CO. 
44 EAST 23D STREET, NEW YORK 


Qe, a 

















A Weekly 
Periodical 
for the 
Cultured 











WORK APRON, SLEEVE AND GIVE N 
CAP PATTERN 

These three useful articles are something every 

lady needs, Made of checked gingham; nothing 

neater or more practical. Excellent shaping is given 


the apron by the front seams and by darts atthe sides, 
i The straps are arranged 



























_ We wish to over the shoulders fasten- 
introduce ing to the beltin the back. 
Home Two large pockets are a 
Tax useful feature, Thesleeve 
to protectors extend from 
you. wrist to elbow, andaccom- 
We modate the dress sleeve 
will underneath without 
send \ Mussing it, Cap Pat- 
Home tern may be utilized 
Tax for for abathing cap;the 
six months, f apron and sleeve pro- 
and the tectors require slg 
Work Ap- yds. of 36-in. material 
ron, Sleeve y and 3% yd.forthecap. 
Protector You will be pleased 
and Cap with this premiumof- 
Pattern for fer, given to all new 
only 25c. subscribers to Home 
Send sub- Tatk. Remember 
scription it costs you nothing. 
TO-DAY Home TAtx is a 32 
asour page, beautifully il- 
supply lustrated Home Mag- 
is azine, Witmark's 
limit: latest music com- 
ed. positions areprint- 


ed each month; 
latest New York 
& Paris fashions 
by Marie Helen 
King, stories of 
interest, Hints 
for Housekeep- 
: ers and otser 
a valuable items. 


WOME TALK, Room 712, 150 Nassau St., New York City 
SS 
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PACIFIC 
LIMITED 


New Transcontinental Train 
Southern Pacific—Union Pacific—Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Daily to Chicago 
in 69 Hours 


From San Francisco (Ferry Station) 10:20 a. m. 

From Oakland (Sixteenth St. Station) 10:58 a. m. 

Arrive Chicago (Union Station) 9:15 a m. 
(3d morning) 


Observation Car 
Ladies’ Parlor-Library 
Writing Desk and Stationery 
Stock and News Reports 
Drawingrooms Compartments 
Sections and Berths 


Tourist Sleeping Car 
Dining Car 


All Classes of Tickets Honored 


Connecting at Chicago with Limited Trains of Eastern Lines 
Amiving New York fourth morning out of San Francisco 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


SAN FRANCISCO: Flood Building, Palace Hotel, Ferry Station Phone Kearny 3160 
Third and Townsend Streets Station Phone Kearny 180 


U. P. R. R. 42 Powell Street Phone Sutter 2940 
Cc. M. & St. P. Ry. 22 Powell Street Phone Sutter 3220 


OAKLAND: Thirteenth St. and Broadway Phone Oakland 162 
Sixteenth Street Station Phone Lakeside 1420 First Street Station Phone Oakland 7960 
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FOR SALE! $7,000 


Property known as 


“Beaux Chenes” 53 Aces on “Los Uvas” 


Santa Clara County, Cal. 


Situated 9 miles from Morgan Hill, between 
New Almaden and Gilroy. 


“Los Uvas” creek, an ever living stream runs 
through the property making half mile of 
ideal beauty and value. 


Land is a gentle slope, both sides of creek, 
almost level. 


Perfect climate. 


Comfortable bungalow with modern con- 
veniences. 


Many beautiful sites on the property for 
country homes. 


Numerous trees and magnificent oaks. 


Good automobile roads to Morgan Hill 9 
miles, to Madrone 8 miles, to Gilroy 12 miles, 
to Almaden 11 miles, and to San Jose 21 


miles. 


For Further Particulars Address, 


Owner, 21 Sutter Street 


San Francisco “ - California 
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The OVERLAND MONTHLY’S: 
MONEY-SAVING CLUBS FOR 1913 


E HAVE secured unusually favorable clubbing arrangements with the leading magazines and 
recommend the following special offers: 





REMEMBER THESE PRICES ARE GOOD ONLY IN THE UNITED STATES AND ITS INSULAR POSSESSIONS 











Regular Clubbing Regular Clubbing 
Price Rate Price Rate 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
McCall's -50 $1.70 McClure’s 1.50 2.35 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Harper’s Bazar 1.25 2.25 Everybody’s Magazine 1.50 2.10 
a ene “> OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Modern Priscilla 1.00 2:35  Lippincott’s 3.00 3.05 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Business 1.50 2.40 Black Cat 1.00 2.05 
Fleid & Stream 1.50 2.40 House & Garden 3.00 3.75 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 1.50 
Ladies’ World $ 50 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
McClure’s 1.50 2.490 Cosmopolitan 1.50 2.10 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Metropolitan 1.50 2.40 Housekeeper 1.00 2.05 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.50 2.50 —e MONTHLY “= 2.35 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Ladies’ World 50 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Modern Priscilla 1.00 Pearson’s 1.50 2.25 
Pictorial Review 1.00 3.00 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 Boys’ Magazine 1.00 2.05 
Review of Reviews 3.00 3.00 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Travel 3.00 3.10 
ee “2 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
os : Pictorial Review 1.00 2.05 
Delineator 1.50 3.55 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Sacnansiann MONTHLY $1.50 American Messenger -50 1.75 
or Good Housekeeping 1.50 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
American 1.50 3.55 Physical Culture 1.50 2.25 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Current Opinion 3.00 3.75 Yale Review 2.50 3.75 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
To-Days 50 1.80 National Food Magazine $1.50 2.50 
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The OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
21 Sutter St., San Francisco. Cal. 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed pl find § Special Clubbing Offer for which you may send me 
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' Here is a REAL Necessity | 


Needed in every home, by every man and woman, young 
or old, rich or poor. Something the bachelor, the house- 
wife or the traveler has been longing for and it is so good 
that you will wonder how you ever lived without it. 























The De Luxe 

















Garment Strap. 





The wearing apparel of two persons 





can be hung on one strap — your 
clothes are “‘out of the way”’ and don’t 


need continual pressing—gives you 





. extra space and more comfort while : 
traveling and saves two-thirds the 
° space in your clothes closet at home. 


Can be carried in the vest pocket 








when not in use. 











For sale by dealers or mailed post-paid for FIFTY CENTS 
Is Guaranteed to Meet With Your Approval or Your Money Returned 


Descriptive Booklet Mailed Upon Request 
Manufactured By 


F. A. MARRIOTT, 21 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Boys---350 Shot Air Rifle 
FREE 


ALL REPAIRS GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 


=... 











Model E, Sterling 350 Shot Air Rifle 


Shoots 350 times without reloading. Lever action, round tapering 
barrel, nickeled and polished. Automatic shot retainer, walnut stock, 
dull finish. Simple and effective. Weight 34 ounces, length 31% in. 


BOYS! 


Go to your friends, they will help you get a STER- 
LING Air Rifle. Tell your friends what you are 
doing and that we will give you the rifle free for 
four subscriptions. You can easily secure four sub- 
scriptions to the Overland Monthly for one year at 
$1.50 each. Do this, sending the amount to this 
office and we will have the Rifle sent direct to 
your address. 


The Rifle will cost you nothing and you can get subscribers at odd 
times whenever you meet friends, or better still, you can go around 
your neighborhood and get enough in one afternoon to receive the 
Rifle. Start today. Get busy and get a rifle free. Send all letters 
to Subscription Department. 


Overland Monthly 


21 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
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“Tenement Tommy” 
Asks for 


A Square Deal 


E lives in New York's stuffy teneme: t 
district, the most congested spot in 
America. 

In his sultry three-room home there is 
scarcely space to eat and sleep. His play- 
ground is the blistering pavement of the ill- 
smelling streets, hemmed in by scorching 
brick walls. 

No trees, no grass, not even a whiff of 
fresh air,—in the only world Tommy knows. 
Ash cans are his background, and the rattle 
and roar of traffic his environment. 

Tommy's widowed mother is broken with 
worry ; his sisters and brothers are as pallid 
and frail as he. The winter struggle has 
sapped their vitality. They are starving for air. 

No medicine will help Tommy. What he, 
his mother and the other children need are: 
a chance to breathe something pure ard 
fresh,—a_ taste of sunshine and outdcor 
freedom,—an outing in the country or at the seashore. 

But between Tommy and his needs stands poverty, 
~ the result of misfortune. He must suffer just as if it were 

all his fault. 
And-that is why Tommy appeals for a square deal. 
Nor does he wish you to forget his mother, or his “‘pals” 
and their mothers,—all in the same plight. 
This Association every summer sends thousands of “Tenement SUGGESTIONS 




















































Tommies”, mothers and babies to the country and to Sea Breeze, its fresh 
air home at Coney Island. A dollar bill, a five dollar check, or any 









amount you care to contribute, will help us to answer Tommy's appeal. School ov Clak. 
Send contributions to Robert Shaw Minturn, Treasurer, Room 204 
Ps ; ’ , ’ A d t ty 
105 East 22nd Street, New York City. amar Gal a 
camp. 
NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING A subscription 2mong 





your friends. 








THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 


R. FULTON CUTTING, President 


A lawn sociable by 
your class, Sunday 
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Hitchcock Military Academy 


San Rafael, Cal. 
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One of the Four Main Halls 


HOME school for boys, separate rooms, large 
A campus, progressive, efficient, thorough, Govern- 

ment detail and full corps of experienced 
instructors, accredited to the Universities. 


Ideally located in the picturesque foothills of 
Marin County, fifteen miles’ from San _ Francisco. 
Founded 1878. 


Catalogue on application. 


REX W. SHERER and S. J. HALLEY, Principals 
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MONTHLY 








PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. EACH 
NUMBER IS BRIMFUL OF VALUABLE 
INFORMATION FOR THE MOTORIST 
ILLUSTRATING ATTRACTIVE AUTO- 
MOBILE TRIPS OVER GOOD ROADS 
AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


———— 


ISSUED ONCE A MONTH. NEXT NUM- 
BER, SEPTEMBER 27TH, 10 CENTS 
PER. COPY... 
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Three Generations 


of the Vose family have made the art of manufacturing Vose Pianos 
their life-work. For sixty-three years they have developed their 
instruments with such honesty of construction and materials, and 
with such skill, combined with true artistic ideals, that the Vose Piano 
of today is popularly known as the piano for the American home. 
Their new Grand is the climax of their achievement, wonderful in 
tone, action, and general construction. It attracts both the ear and 
the eye, and is the finishing touch in adding refinement to the home. 


Delivered in home fre re. Oli rent sn as partial payment in exchange 
Time payr 5 acce 14 i the I e Pian s. Send for it 


VOSE & SONS PIA! O CO., 145 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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An up-to-date and authoritative pre- 
sentation of the Beaumont-Fletcher 
controversy has been prepared by 
Charles Mills Gayley, professor of 
the English Language and Literature, 
University of California. The Century 
Company will publish Prof. Gayley’s 
beok in October, under the title of 
“Beaumont the Dramatist.” 


“Social Evolution,” by Dr. T. S. 
Chapin, of Smith College, has just 
been issued by The Century Co. It 
will present an elementary and read- 
able, but scientific, survey of the im- 
portant facts and principles involved 
in the evolution of human nature from 
lower forms of life, and will have over 
eighty illustrations from diagrams, 


maps, and photographs. 


A biography of notable interest this 
fall will be Dr. C. V. Legros’ “Fabre, 
Poet of Science,” published by The 
Century Company. Henri Fabre is 
popularly known in this country as the 
author of “Social Life in the Insect 
World,” while scientists recognize him 
as one of the foremost naturalists of 
the age. 


“The New Man,” by Jane Stone 
deals with New York life and touches 
on the social evil, offering a woman’s 
solution of the difficult and much- 
discussed White Slave problem. The 
author’s previous training in play-writ- 
ing reveals itself in the dramatic style 
and striking situations whch are the 
strongest characteristics of this clever 
novelette. 

Published by Thomas Y. Crowell. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


Harper & Brothers announce that 
they are putting to press for reprint- 
ing: “The Iron Trail,” by Rex Beach, 
just published; “When the Sleeper 
Awakes,” by H. G. Wells; “Vesty of 
the Basins,” by Sarah P. McL. 
Greene; and “The Standard of Pro- 
nunciation in English,” by Thomas R. 
Lounsbury. 


Miss Bertha Runkle’s “The Helmet 
of Navarre” is remembered as a first 
novel which made a very youthful au- 
thor famous almost over-night. For 
her new book, “The Scarlet Rider,” 
which The Century Co. has published, 
Miss Runkle has chosen another his- 
torical setting. This time the place 
is the Isle of Wight, the time toward 
the end of the American Revolution. 


“The Judgment House” on the Stage. 

Sir Gilbert Parker has just com- 
pleted arrangements for the dramati- 
zation of his new novel, “The Judg- 
ment House,” by Charlotte Thompson, 
who dramatized Margaret Deland’s 
“The Awakening of Helena Richie.” 
According to the official figures of 
The Bookman, “The Judgment House” 
still leads the list of best-sellers. 


The Century Company’s May issues 
include new books by Jack London 
(“The Abysmal Brute”) and Bertha 
Runkle (“The Scarlet Rider’), May 
24th, and on May 19th, George J. 
Kneeland’s “Commercialized Prosti- 
tution in New York City,” published 
under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Social Hygiene. 








